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WIND-SWEPT PINES, THE ONLY VEGETATION ON THE PEAKS OF THE SIERRA MOUN- 
TAINS, ARE EXAMPLES OF THE EFFECT OF WEATHER UPON TREES 


National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


A Fourth-Grade 
Unit on Trees 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tas unit was suggested by the 
children after a class discussion of what 
they would like to study. Two interest- 
ing clippings, Personality of Trees and 
The Value of Trees to Mankind, were 
brought to class. These clippings were 
read, and added much interest and val- 
ue to the unit. The following informa- 
tion was gained and helped the class to 
center their interest on personality of 
trees and their uses to mankind: 

“The study of trees quickens our love 
for them. We love the trees in all their 
moods. Look for a long time at a tree 
and see what it will teach you. It is 
more than a tree. It is more than a trunk 
and branch and leaf. It is a great poet, a 
great teacher, a great servant, and a great 
friend. There are tongues in trees. In 
winter they tell us to be strong and en- 
dure; in spring they tell us that summer 
will come; in summer, that harvest is near. 

“Nowhere are characier and person- 
ality more strikingly illustrated than in 
the trees. The world’s history is full of 
instances where men of great mind and 
sincere purpose have loved some grand 
old tree exactly as they would a friend. 
Some trees show their personality by the 
very place they select for their homes. 

“The oak tree is the King of the 


Forest. It is the very embodiment of 
strength, dignity and grandeur. The 
birch is the Lady of the Woods. With 


Note: This study of trees, from 
“Adventures in the Field of Ele- 
mentary Science,” the Raleigh 
Elementary Education Council, ex- 
presses modern methods in nature 


study. 

It was prepared from classroom 
experience by Irene Fleming, Mrs. 
E. A. Randolph, and Carrie Evans, 
teachers in the Raleigh Schools. 


its slender, graceful body, high-flung 
arms, and outstretched hands, it seems 
like an airy dancing girl on tiptoe. Who 
does not love the righteous, upstanding 
pine,-the Puritan among trees? The 
whole group of conifers and evergreens 
all patiently endure snow and cold. The 
firs, the hemlocks and the spruces are 
the only trees with the courage to fling 
their leaves into the teeth of a North- 
wester. The cedar is possibly the most 
high-bred and aristocratic tree in exist- 
ence. The beeches are strong, graceful 


trees of beauty. The ash is another big, 


handsome tree and is called Woodland 
Venus or Greek Goddess. 

“The tree is a friend, counselor, con- 
soler; it accompanies your every mood. 
When you are glad, it echoes your 
laugh. When you are sad, it whispers 
a soothing sympathy.” 

The children studied carefully the val- 
ue of trees to mankind, and the follow- 
ing outline was worked out as a guide 
in this study: 

Trees are of value because they fur- 
nish us 
Material for shelter 
Furniture 
Food — fruits, nuts 
Paper 
Fuel 
Pencils 
. Paint 
. Farm implements 

9. Railroad ties 
10. Corks for bottles 
11. Telephone poles 


Trees prevent soil erosion. Tar, pitch 
and turpentine are useful products of 
trees. 

Trees serve as windbreaks and as shel- 
ter for cattle on ranches. 

Automobiles and airplanes depend on 
rubber, which is secured from trees. 


Trees give pleasure because of their 
beauty. 


COI ANP 


Nature Study and Science 


Besides studying the value of trees the 
class spent much time in reading and 
finding out the functions of the different 
parts of the trees. Two field trips were 
taken during this study to observe trees 
in the community. The large trees of 
California and the rubber trees of South 
America were most interesting to the 
group. 

The following outline was used in the 
study of the tree: 


Function 


1. Root 

a. Holds tree in place 

b. Source of food and water 

c. Stores food when not needed 
2. Trunk 

a. Carries food 

b. Stores food 

c. Supports branches 


3. Leaves (manufacture food) 


Branches of the trees support twigs, 
leaves, fruit and transport food. 


How Nature Plants Trees 


1. The wind scatters some seeds. 

2. Seeds that are too heavy for the 
wind, as acorns, hickory nuts, walnuts, 
are carried by squirrels, and by birds. 

3. Animals carry seed. 

4. Branches or cuttings are used to 
start trees, as the willow. 
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VARIETIES OF FOREST GROWTH ARE TO BE FOUND IN ALMOST 
ANY SECTION OF OUR COUNTRY 


National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


How Seeds Leave Trees 

1. Warmth opens cones of the ever- 
greens. 

2. Heavy seeds bury themselves. 

3. The bursting and exploding proc- 
ess causes seeds to fall. 


How Trees Grow 
1. A layer of wood is added each 
year. 
2. The age is determined by the 
number of rings. 
3. The tree has five ages. 
Why Trees Die 
1. Foes 
Forest fires, floods, lightning, 
starvation, winds, diseases, some birds 
and animals. 
2. Insects 
a. Flies and moths 
b. Beetles 
. Tree borers and wood wasps 
d. Leaf-rollers 
e. Leaf-hoppers 
(Hundreds of insects attack the oak 
alone.) 


0. the field trips the class learned 
how to identify the trees. Leaves, twigs 
and bark were brought to class; with the 
help of several books they learned a 
number of trees not already known to 


them. On these 
trips they observed 
the following char- 
acteristics: 

1. General shape 

of a tree 

2. Trunk 

3. Branches 

4. Bark 

5. Leaves 

6. Fruits 


All kinds of fruit 
trees were studied, 
and fruits were 
brought to class. 
Fruits of other trees 
were studied, and 
a collection was 
brought to class 
which included 
cones, nuts, acorns, 
seeds from the pop- 
lar, balls from the 
sycamore, berries 
from the holly, and 
sO on. 


Samples of wood 
were brought to 
class by the teacher. 

While studying 
trees the pupils be- 
came interested in 
birds and animals. 


The class learned 
a few things about 
planting trees, as: 

1. Trees are best when nursery- 
grown. 

2. Trees transplanted from woods 
should be seedlings. 

3. A tree 214 inches in diameter 
measuring one foot from the ground is 
large enough to transplant. 


Language Work 

This unit provided many opportuni- 
ties for oral and written work. The 
class made two field trips, wrote one 
letter and gave one 
short play, James Learns 
about Arbor Day. A 
number of oral and 
written reports on the 
uses of trees and other 
phases of the work were 
given during the study. 

Objectives 
were: 


PARK 


stressed 


1. Ability to give cor- 
rectly at least four or 
five short sentences, or- 
ally. 

2. Ability to write a 
short paragraph. 

3. Appreciationof 
good stories and poems. 

4. Ability to show 
creative power in self- 
expression. 


There were only a few poems written 
by the pupils, but a group of girls col- 
lected all the poems that they could find 
on trees and nature and made a booklet 
of them. The class contributed to this. 
All of these poems were read and en- 
joyed by the class. 


Pictures 


Many pictures of trees were brought 
to class and mounted. A number of 
leaf prints were made to mount, and 
several groups made a booklet of leaf 
prints. Prints were made using water 
color, ink, crayons, mimeograph ink and 
by pressing with the fingers. Some pu- 
pils tried a coating of paraffin on the 
leaf itself. This helped the leaves retain 
their natural color. Trees were drawn 
as they looked in the autumn and later 
on as they appeared in winter. A col- 
lection of pictures of trees as they looked 
in winter was given to the group. Many 
beautiful autumn scenes were made with 
crayons. All of the best drawings were 
mounted. 


The following prints were studied: 


The Avenue of Trees — Hobbema 
Souvenir of Italy — Corot 

Harp of the Winds — Martin 
Spring — Corot 

Dance of the Nymphs — Corot 
End of Day — Adan 


Social Studies 


During the study of the United States 
and her possessions the class studied for- 
estry and made maps showing the loca- 
tion of the forests of the United States. 
Reports were made on the sugar-maple 
industry in the New England States; 
the turpentine industry in the Southern 
States; and the big trees of California. 
Pictures of the petrified forest in Ari- 
zona were brought to class and the 
teacher showed the class some petrified 
wood she had secured there. Interesting 
reports were given on the rubber, cin- 


PINE TREATED IN A GROUP BY EXPERIENCED FORESTERS 
WHO ARE PRESERVING THE TREES IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL 


National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 
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chona, coffee, and cocoa trees of South 
America. A study of forest conservation 
formed an important part of the ge- 
ography work. Weather, fogs, winds, 
snows, soil, climate, and so on, were 
studied. ~ 

The class found that trees played a 
very important part in the study of 
American History. The following his- 
torical trees were studied: 


Penn’s Treaty Tree (elm) 
Charter Oak 

Boston Liberty Tree 
Washington’s Elm 
Sequoias of California 
Burgoyne’s Elm 

The Cary Tree 


Poems were found and read about the 
historical trees. 


Recording and Summarizing 
Outcomes 


The teacher should keep a record of 
the work as the unit develops. This may 
be supplemented by the class seoretary’s 
report. These records should give the 
aims or objectives, the content, the pro- 
cedure, and the outcomes. 

Individual pupil records will be help- 
ful. These should show special interests 
or abilities, units the child has had in 
other grades, special difficulties and 
achievement. 

The pupils may summarize the work 
done in various ways, as: 


1. Individual notebooks. 
2. Reports of trips made. 


3. Collections of leaves, fruits, bark, 
or wood. 


4. An assembly program. 
5. An original play. 


Possible Activities within 
the Unit 


Excursions 


. To woods. 

To nursery. 

To museum. 

To paper factory. 
To parks. 

To lumber yard. 


Pm 


FRUIT AND SEEDS OF THE TREE SHOULD 
BE GATHERED AND STUDIED 


National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


Observations 


1. Functions of parts 
of a tree. 


Fruit 


oP 


. Seeds 

2. Identification of 
trees. 

3. Uses of trees. 

4. Comparison of 
shapes of trees and 
leaves. 

5. Conditions for 
growth. 

6. Comparison of 
seeds and fruits. 

7. Trees of varying 
countries and climates. 

8. Fruit and health. 

9. Care of fruit and 
nuts. 

10. How trees help to 
purify the air and wa- 
ter. 

11. Tree families. 

12. Meaning of rings 
in the trunk. 

13. Comparison of 
grain of different wood 
used for furniture. 

14. Diseases of trees. 

15. Forest insects. 

16. Seasonal changes. 

17. Knots. 


Experiments 

1. Showing that sap rises. 

2. Showing evaporation. 

3. Showing that leaves give off 
moisture. 

4. Indoor tree gardens. 


Creative Expression and Construction 

1. Booklets. 

2. Leaf prints. 

3. Drawings. 

4. Maps showing most important trees 
of different sections of the country and of 
the world. 

5. Language expression. 

a. Poetry b. Plays c. Stories 

6. Herbarium with leaves pressed 
and mounted, leaf prints, stories based 
on study of trees. 

7._A panel using leaf prints of three 
or more different shapes of leaves. 

8. Wrapping paper made of leaf 
prints. 

9. Greeting cards — tree design. 

10. Lantern slides of leaves studied. 

11. Cover for booklet. 

12. Curtains or covers for library 
chairs and tables, decorated with leaf 
print design. 


FORESTRY WORKER REMOVING SECTION OF 
INSECT-INFECTED TREE 


National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


13. Paper making. 
14. Furniture making. 


Tests 
True-False Test 


1. All acorns complete their growth in 


2. Maple and oak trees are called hard- 
3. The white part of the dogwood blos- 
Filling in Blanks 
tree is a fruit tree. 
(Apple.) 


2. The sassafras tree has as many as 
pasate different shapes of leaves on one 


limb. (3.) 
Matching Tests 

1. Peach blossoms are ........... to 
make canoes. 


a. The leaf buds®........- are pink. 
3. Indians used the bark from birch 


protect the new leaves 


Classification Test 

. Fruit trees. 

. Nut bearing trees. 

. Trees best suited for furniture. 

. Evergreen trees. 

. Trees that bloom but have not fruit. 
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FOLLOWING THE CODY ROAD THROUGH THE BUFFALO BILL COUNTRY, . 
NEAR YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, WYOMING 


Courtesy, Northern Pacific Railway 


Geography of the Month. 
Our National Parks 


By VERNE E. CHATELAIN 
Acting Assistant Director, Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings, 
National Park Service 


I 1872 the Yellowstone area 
in Wyoming was set aside by Congress 
as “a pleasuring ground for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people.” This 
ideal is the corner-stone of the National 
Park Service. The primary factors in 


the creation of new parks and in their 
subsequent development have been the 
educational and recreational possibil- 
ities for which those areas might be 
used. 


The oldest and largest parks are 


located west of the Mississippi where 
they were created out of the nation’s 
public lands in order to preserve out- 
standing scenic and scientific areas 
before their natural features might be 
destroyed through utilitarian develop- 
ment. The Yellowstone National Park 
is famous for its geysers and hot springs, 
for its wild fowl and animals. The 
Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks contain the finest remaining stands. 
of the California big trees, oldest and 
largest of living things. Mount Rainier 
National Park in the State of Wash- 
ington and Glacier National Park in 
Montana, are of special importance be- 
cause of their glacial systems. These 
fairy lands of nature the Park Service 
has made accessible to the people. Roads, 
trails, and camping grounds have been 
built; streams and lakes are stocked 
with game fish; museums and libraries 
have been developed for a more 
thorough understanding of the region; 
rangers, guides, and naturalists are em- 
ployed to help the visitor enjoy his stay 
in these playgrounds of the nation. | 

So successful have been these recrea- 
tional features of the western parks that 
the East is demanding the same oppor- 
tunities within close reach of its great 
cities. First of the eastern national 
parks was Acadia in Maine. The Park 
Service is now developing Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia and the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
in North Carolina and Tennessee. En- 
gineers and landscape architects are 
building and beautifying roads and 
trails and camping grounds. 

In Colorado, with its Mesa Verde 
National Park, and throughout the 
Southwest have been preserved exam- 
ples of the genius of the cliff dwellers. 
Hovenweep National Monument in 
Colorado and Utah preserves sev- 
eral groups of prehistoric towers, 
pueblos, and cliff dwellings. In New 
Mexico are Bandelier, Chaco Canyon, 
and El Morro National Monuments. 
Canyon de Chelly, Casa Grande, Tonto, 
and Montezuma Castle all contain 
ancient ruins in Arizona. For the stu- 
dent as well as the curiosity seeker these 
national monuments preserve the rec- 
ords in this country of prehistoric man 
and his ways of life. 


‘Em most recent enlargement of 
the Park Service program has been east 
of the Mississippi and has been con- 
cerned with the preservation and de- 
velopment of historical areas. A Colo- 
nial manor house and plantation have 
been reconstructed at “Wakefield” in 
Virginia, the birthplace of George 
Washington. Morristown National 
Historical Park in New Jersey is an 
important site connected with the Rev- 
olution. At Morristown, thirty miles 
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WILD LIFE FINDS A WELCOME AND SHELTER 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


from New York City, special attention 
is being given to the development of 
natural scenic and recreational features 
for the enjoyment of large urban pop- 
ulations in that section. Here also 
is the Ford Mansion, headquarters of 
Washington and now the repository of 
a great number of relics associated with 
him and with the American Revolu- 
tion. The museum exhibits as explained 
by the Park Service historians make 
vivid the life and manners of a bygone 
time. 

Colonial National Monument in- 
cludes Jamestown Island, scene of the 
first permanent English settlement in 
the New World in 1607, and Yorktown, 
where the Colonial period ended with 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to 
George Washington and his French 
allies in 1781. Between these two areas 
is historic Williamsburg, the center of 
Virginia's political and social life dur- 


IN RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 


Courtesy, Northern Pacific Railway 


ing the eighteenth century, and now 
privately restored. 

As the Jamestown settlement de- 
creased in importance, its dwellings and 
public buildings were abandoned and 
allowed to crumble away until now a 
church tower is all of Virginia's first 
capital that remains above ground. To 
the spade and trowel of the archeologist, 
however, Jamestown Island is yielding a 
rich reward. The brick foundations of 
Colonial structures, pottery, glassware, 
pewter, and many other objects of daily 
use are being unearthed and studied by 
the archeologists, architects, and histo- 
rians. A museum is already in opera- 
tion there to explain the work now 
under way and to display the signifi- 
cant exhibits. 

At Yorktown, twenty miles distant 
from Jamestown, a historic battlefield is 
being transformed into an area of scenic 
and natural beauty in addition to the 
educational program of lectures and 
museum exhibits. Since the town was 
of considerable maritime importance in 
Colonial days and the French and Brit- 
ish fleets figured in its siege, a portion 
of a ship’s deck with the captain’s cabin 
has been reconstructed as a setting for 
a naval display. A reconstructed kitchen 
of Colonial design houses a museum of 
objects once in common use. On the 
York River, just below the town, still 
stands the Moore House, a fine example 
of a home of a well-to-do yoeman farmer 
of the period. It was here the com- 
missioners from the American, French, 
and British armies met to draw up the 
terms for Lord Cornwallis’ surrender. 

In 1933 a large number of historical 
reservations were transferred from the 
War Department to the National Park 
Service. These include the Fort Mc- 

(Continued on page 50) 


OLD FORD MANSION AT MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, A PART OF MORRISTOWN HISTOR- 


ICAL PARK, OFTEN WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS DURING THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


Reinhardt, 1934, Courtesy National Park Service 
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AS EARLY AS DAYS IN NURSERY SCHOOL THESE CHILDREN HAVE HAD STORIES. ALL THE 
MORE REASON TO REALIZE THAT BOOKS OPEN TO PAGES OF UNENDING FASCINATION 


Courtesy, Broadoaks, California, School of Education 


Current Trends | 
in Kindergarten Stories 


and Verse 


By MARY LINCOLN MORSE 


‘Eu use of stories and verse in the 
kindergarten today follows either one of 
two general trends in teaching; one, a 
factual approach to all subject matter 
or content; the other a combination fac- 
tual or real-story approach with a fanci- 
ful or fairy-tale interpretation. The 
balance of use in current practice seems 
to weigh rather heavily on the second 
school of thinking; it seems to suggest 
that while young children’s interests are 
grounded in the actual or real, it is still 


typical for them to seize imaginatively 
upon the actual and combine it in such 
new ways as to produce a fairy story. 
Many a child of five years asks if a 
story about to be told is real or make- 
believe and sighs with equal satisfaction 
whenever either is promised as forth- 
coming. A brief for both the real and 
the fairy story for kindergarten children 
seems legitimate, natural and psycholog- 
ically sound. 

While children’s thinking starts in 


Note: Miss Morse is well known 
as Chairman, The Literature Com- 
mittee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education which over a 


period of years has been surveying 
and compiling the best stories and 
poetry for children of preschool 


age. 

In the article she has written for 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD she com- 
pares and evaluates the realistic and 
imaginative story for this age level, 
analyzes verse as to its emotional 
appeal for the young child, and 
recommends those titles and au- 
thors her Committee found most 
successful for the beginnings of 
literary appreciation. 


the actual, while there is never a time 
in all of the rest of their lives when 
children are more interested in the world 
of their activities and of their senses 
than in the preschool period, many chil- 
dren at this stage seize upon the actual 
as a starting point and branch out with 
imaginative freedom to many a new 
concept and resulting adventure. Take 
the well-known story of The Ginger- 
bread Boy; here children start with a 
known and sensuously enjoyed ginger- 
bread boy but, having had him baked 
in such usual, actual fashion that they 
can taste and smell him, it seems easy 
for them to accept his popping out of 
the oven in an unusual manner. Chil- 
dren again tie up to the reality they 
know when they take for granted that 
the gingerbread boy will speak as we 
do; will meet with actual animals or 
people; they expect him to be cocky as 
some of us are; finally they look on with 
great joy, as he leads in an active chase. 
When the climax comes, they relish the 
idea of the gingerbread boy’s ending in 
a way that he seems to deserve because 
he was the kind of person they enjoyed. 
When such a tale as this is winnowed 
down to its underneath story there is 
much fundamental truth embedded with- 
in the plot. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
it seems wise to state that there are 
dangers to be encountered in the use of 
the fairy story at this kindergarten age, 
a chief one of which lies in the possi- 
bility of using too fanciful a story, one 
too remote from the actual for children 
to follow. One snowy day a group of 
kindergarten children, in whose foreign- 
background homes feather beds are used, 
were told “the old goose is shaking down 
her feathers from the sky.” A little girl 
answered, “I think someone is shaking a 
feather bed.” This, to her, was more 
legitimate fancy; it started and stayed 
closer home in its imaginative flight. We 
do not mean to imply that children’s 
fancy may not carry them far afield, we 
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are trying to suggest that they may not 
foliow us in a flight too far removed from 
their own individual mental concepts. 


W: recently made a summary study 
of current practice in the use of stories 
and verse at the kindergarten level. It 
seems to be fairly typical in its conclu- 
sions; it included reviewing many recent 
published articles and several reports 
from kindergartners as to their practical, 
present day procedure. A summary of 
the reports suggested the use of both 
real, or imaginatively real, and fairy, or 
imaginatively fanciful stories; a major- 
ity of stories leaned toward the real 
and what we have come to call the near- 
ly-real in which personification and a 
minimum of fancy appears. I judge the 
emphasis might lean further toward the 
realistic side if there were more factual 
stories of literary merit at our command. 
There is a decided conflict between the 
attempt being made to clarify to the last 
factual possibility each story happening, 
to keep it on a definite age level on the 
one hand; and on the other, to live up 
to a story’s requirements from an art 
or structural side. As a consequence, 
many real stories fall by the wayside. 
While they may start well in content 
they do not grip as stories. It was to 
fill in the gap between a larger use of 
imaginative, real, and nearly-real stories 
at the nursery, kindergarten and primary 
ages that the Literature Committee of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
made a serious study of the available 
material.* The field of the real and 
nearly-real story is still a fertile one for 
writers of merit. 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell carries the 
banner as a pioneer writer of children’s 
stories in the real field. In addition, out 
of a sincere study of the qualities to 
which a child attends in stories and 
what relationships are natural, she has 
analyzed that age’s need from the nurs- 
ery school through the primary ages. She 
tells us that the kindergarten child is 
growingly objective; that he is interested 
in simple relationships between familiar, 
moving things; that he has a developing 
interest in their use; that he needs an 
emphasis upon sounds, and that verse 
patterns should carry significant points 
in a story's narrative. These points are 
all exemplified for kindergarten children 
in her stories of How Spot Found a 
Home, The Knowing Song of the 
Engine and The Fog Boat Story, all 
noted to be prime favorites. Other 
stories with a high average in our prac- 
tical report on the use of real stories 
current in kindergarten are Marjorie 
Flack’s stories of the Scotty, Angus, 
Pelle’s New Suit by Elsa Beskow, Alice 
* Told Under the Blue Umbrella. A compilation of 

real and nearly-real stories. Macmillan. 


Dalglish’s Choosing Book, The Little 
Elephant by Hamilton Williams and 
Margery Clark’s Poppy Seed Cake 
stories. These latter stories belong to 
the story-picture book class, liked partly 
because they are good stories and even 
more because they are so delightfully 
illustrated that they both second and 
vivify actual reality. For kindergarten 
children, a book with a story incident or 
verse stanza clearly pictured page by page 
and incident by incident is ideal. Could 
there be a better story or story-picture 
book than Pelle’s New Suit? 

On the side of fancy, in reports on 
current use in stories for kindergarten 
children, we found our old favorites 
listed over and over, Three Bears or 
Scrapefoot, The Gingerbread Boy or 
The Pan Cake, Peter Rabbit and Little 
Black Sambo, The Little Engine That 
Could with a more recent nonsense tale, 
Millions of Cats by Wanda Gag and 
the Snipp, Snapp, Snurr stories of Maj 
Lindman. Most of these are among the 
tried and true; they add fancy to inter- 
esting reality, they are active and rep- 
etitional; their story happenings are 
helped along by rhythmic verse, there is 
in them no unnecessary description, no 
long waits between scenes, they are pure 
story “of imagination all compact.” It 
is no wonder that they fire and hold 
children’s imaginative interests. They 
are among our classic child stories. 

Along with the tendency to use real 
and nearly-real stories with such fancy 
as has the grip of reality behind it, 
comes the present day realization that 
the story or verse most effectively told 
is connected with recent, vivid and emo- 
tionally interesting experiences, a visit to 
a train and a train story with pictures 
to recall and clarify each step of the 
way; a ride on a bus and James Tippett’s 
verse The Green Bus. Stories and verse 
must fit into moods and interests that 
exist in such emotional readiness that 
they well up to the surface in desire. 

While fitting stories and verse to 
moods and interests is sound procedure, 
a cautionary statement is demanded from 
the standpoint of the story or verse itself. 
All too often poor verse and inadequate 
stories as such are used. Too often we 
hear “I must have a story about a post- 
man, fireman or Easter,” as the case may 
be; and even when the story-teller rec- 
ognizes that the only available story 
doesn’t meet her standards of what a 
good story should be, she tells it because 
she must have one. Are there not other 
usable, satisfying childlike materials with 
which to meet moods and interests; a 
song maybe, a picture, a simple drama- 
tization or game? Does the story have 
to do it all and at all times, or will it 
accomplish our purpose if it doesn’t meet 
with a story’s highest qualifications? 
These are pertinent questions to ask all 
along the way. I take it that we use 


stories and poetry with children in the 
hope of cultivating an appreciation of 
good literature and that bit by bit, at 
each level of the way, we are building 
toward a permanent taste for an abiding 
interest in the best that is available. If 
this be true when there is no good story 
to fit into an activity interest, there are 
still good stories to recall or others to 
break the strain of too prolonged a 
mood or interest, a nonsense tale or a 
quiet one in an otherwise stimulating 
morning. 


T. turn now to suggestions relat- 
ing to current practice or trends in the 
use of verse in kindergarten, with an 
introductory statement or two. As with 
the story, so children most eagerly adopt 
verse as their own when it reaches into 
a rich background of readiness in rhyth- 
mic appeal and response to pattern, in 
imaginative power to see and hear the 
spoken word and beyond it, and to re- 
spond to it all with an overflow of emo- 
tion. Poetry has been defined as “an 
emotion rhythmically expressed in lan- 
guage which communicates that emo- 
tion.” Was it not out of emotional 
readiness that poems came to Hilda 
Conkling and as she herself said 


. like boats 
With sails for wings’’? 


Something of the emotion that goes 
into the making of a poem is found in 
the corresponding emotion into which it 
reaches and which it re-creates. 

In our survey connected with the use 
of verse for the kindergarten age, the 
jingles or nursery rhymes were great 
favorites, they seemed to be used more 
at the four-year-old level than at the 
five. Perhaps they were chosen for 
their jingling rhymes, for the delightful 
way their verse plays with sound, or for 
their rhythmic patterns. Rhymes from 
Rose Fyleman’s Fifty and One Nursery 
Rhymes appeared on list. Certainly 
rhymes and rhythmic patterns bring 
great joy to young children. Lear’s non- 
sense alphabets followed the nonsense 
verse of Mother Goose. Lear played 
with sound delectably, to a child’s great 
joy. 

“A was once an apple pie, 


Pidy, 
Nice insidy, 
Apple pie!” 

The revival of interest in the rhymes 
of Laura Richards since the publication 
of Tirra Lirra was suggested. Rossetti’s 
If a Pig Wore a Wig and Rose Fyle- 
man’s Mary Middling were r ized as 
acceptable nonsense and good fun. 

In the field of children’s verse today 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AN INDIAN VILLAGE OFFERS SOMETHING FOR ALL TO DO IN THE SAND PILE 


Desert News, Salt Lake City 


Sand Play with a Purpose 


Tis is the lake, these are the 
tepees. This is Hiawatha. Can you see 
his bow and arrow. . .” 

The narrator, a six-year-old, was thrill- 
ingly recounting the story of Hiawatha’s 
Indian Village that she and the others 
in the beginning class of the playground 
had just finished. It represented the 
work of several mornings on the part of 
a large group of younger children. The 
tepees had been made of small sticks and 
manila paper, brightly colored with In- 
dian designs. The Indians were small 
clothespins, painted and dressed. The 
lake was blue paper under glass. Trees 
were of wood and paper. The moun- 
tains with caves were of sand, and ani- 
mals, modeled of clay, were in them. 
This was the prize-winning sand display 
in the summer of 1935 annual sand- 
modeling contest, conducted by the Salt 
Lake City Recreation Department. 

The sand-modeling contest was inaug- 
urated to encourage and motivate sand- 
box and sand-table work here. Because 


of the dry climate which makes it im- 


By JESSIE SCHOFIELD 


perative that the sand be moistened sev- 
eral times a day, heretofore sand play 
had been only promiscuous digging with 
sand shovels and buckets. Now, every 
playground has a sand box outside, and 
many a sand table inside, both of which 
are surrounded by children who are 
definitely constructing something. 

First of all, a theme for each day’s 
beginners’ program is selected. This 
group includes ail boys and girls between 
the ages of 2 and 10, and generally fills 
the hours from ro to 12, daily. If, for 
example, the theme for the morning is 
Holland, during the first one-half hour, 
paper cut-outs of windmills, tulips, or 
Dutch shoes are made; in the dancing 
hour which follows, a Dutch dance is 
taught; in the story hour the story of 
the Leak in the Dyke may be told, 
following which all assemble at the sand 
pile and construct therein a Dutch scene 
with its rivers and dykes, windmills, rows 
of tulips and families in costume. 

For the first week or two, a different 
theme is selected each day. It can read- 


ily be seen, however, that only the 
simplest ones can be completed in one 
day. Soon the youngsters themselves 
wish to spend two or three days on a 
theme. The elaborate ones will hold the 
interest of the children over a full week 
period. The advantage of a table in- 
doors is very plain. Instead of each day 
bringing in to the schoolroom the prop- 
erties that have been made so that they 
won't be blown away over night, the 
materials can be left in the sand as 
placed. Instead of remodeling the sand 
each day, an inside sand table need only 
be kept wet. 


However, there are advantages to 
an out-door sand box that cannot be 
overlooked. The difference in size is of 
utmost importance. The same story or 
theme can be illustrated in much larger 
dimensions outside than in. This is an 
important factor when dealing with 
small children. They can make details 
2 or 3 inches in size that would be over- 
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looked or impossible to construct if they 
had to be one-half inch. Then, too, more 
properties can be placed in the larger 
sandscape. There is more sand to be 
modeled. Mountains can be higher, 
rivers deeper, lakes wider, roads longer 
and more intricate. In short, a more 
elaborate theme with greater dimensions 
may be worked out. The ideal recrea- 
tion center includes an outdoor box and 
an indoor table. 


Themes are as numerous and varied 
as the imagination of the children. Any 
fairy tale may be “set” in sand. Coun- 
tries made an ideal theme, for each one 
has characteristics, colorful and different, 
which can be constructed and placed in 
an organized fashion in a sand box. 
Model-houses, model-villages, farms, 
shops, beaches, all make interesting sub- 
jects. 

Scotland is always a favorite theme. 
Thickly wooded mountains (sand with 
paper or wood trees, bushes and flow- 
ers), and clear lakes (glass over light- 
blue paper) make a clever setting for 
Scottish lads and lassies (clothespins, 
paper, stick, or china dolls) with paper 
or cloth kilts and bagpipes. Paper or 
wood foxes, deer and other animals can 
be seen lurking among the trees. 

Attractive sand boxes can be made 
with Hawaii as a theme. Grass huts 
(rafha or shredded paper), bathing 
beaches (sand, glass sea) filled with 
bronzed bathers (again dolls) in bright 
colored bathing suits (painted cloth or 
paper), outrigger canoes made of bark or 


wood chips, with 
toothpick crossbars 
and paddles, surf- 
board riders (dolls 
made from pipe 
cleaners, and glued 
to wood or card- 
board), Hula danc- 
ers, tropical trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, 
all aid in making the 
sand box colorful 
and decorative. 

A Japanese theme 
is also an interest- 
ing one. Each play- 
ground at some time 
during the summer 
constructs a tea gar- 
den with bamboo 
tables and chairs, 
dainty maidens 
(again clothespins) 
in silk kimonos, and 
a small winding 
stream with a Jap- 
anese bridge. Mt. Fu- 
jiyama (snow-capped 
with cotton or arti- 
ficial snow) always 
holds a prominent 
place. Elephants 
(clay), too, must be 
there. 


Fanny tales are always popular for 
sandscapes. They can easily be divided 
into parts, and two, three, or four dif- 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE IS POPULAR 


Salt Lake Tribune 


“LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD” IN AN INDOOR SAND SCENE 


Salt Lake Telegram 


ferent “scenes” shown in the same sand 
box. For example: “Little Red Riding 
Hood” always receives approbation. One 
corner of the table will show a model 
house with cardboard stove, refrigera- 
tor, sink, cupboard, tables, chairs and a 
little girl (doll) with a red hood, receiv- 
ing a basket from her mother. The bas- 
ket generally manages to be out of pro- 
portion, but why handicap a child with 
too many details! The middle of the 
table will depict the woods, flowers, and 
wolf (a small piece of fur from an old 
muff is most effective, although clay 
will do), and again Little Red Riding 
Hood. The third scene is, of course, at 
Grandmother’s house. Grandmother in 
the bed, a table and a dresser (paper). 
Little Red Riding Hood presenting the 
basket, the wolf just outside the door, 
and the wood-chopper in the woods near- 
by complete the scene. 


“The Three Bears” also may be divid- 
ed into scenes. One showing Goldilocks 
before the house in the wood. The sec- 
ond, Goldilocks inside the house, empty 
bowls on the table, three chairs, the 
smallest one broken, and Goldilocks on 
the floor. The third: three beds, Goldi- 
locks asleep in the small one, The Three 
Bears (clothespins and more old fur) 
standing over her. 

Other fairy tales, such as “Rapunzel,” 
“Rose Red and Snow White,” “Little 

(Continued on page 51) 
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SO RICH A FIRST-GRADE ENVIRONMENT AS THIS IS CONDUCIVE TO EXPERIENCE READING 


Courtesy, Margaret Northcross, Fort Lewis School, Roanoke County, Va. 


Experience Reading 


By MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Tinere are various purposes for 
which children read, and now one, now 
another of these purposes dominates in 
school as in life. Perhaps the commonest 
type is recreational or leisure-time read- 
ing. Such reading is usually story reading 
for a primary child. Much newspaper 
and magazine reading is of this type. So 
is the chance reading of signs and adver- 
tising material on the street or when 
riding in a bus or trolley. Even the 
reading of figures is often pleasure read- 
ing to a child. When he sees on a street 
sign 12th Street or Subway 2 Blocks 
North, he does not use the sign in a util- 
itarian way as adults do, but plays men- 
tally with the number ideas invoked by 
what he has accidentally read. 

Another common type is informational 
or study reading. Examples are: work- 
ing from an arithmetic book, looking up 
the name of a bird or flower, finding the 
meaning of a word in a dictionary, and 
research reading to answer questions 
raised by the class. 

Reading for appreciation is a third im- 
portant type. With primary children, 
reading for appreciation is usually in 
the field of poetry. Again, children have 
many kinds of drill or practice mate- 
rials, the purpose of which is perfectly 
understood to be improvement of read- 
ing, that is, “learning to read.” These 
usually include regular progress through 
a series of carefully graded readers, 


“word drill,” phonetics, and the use of 
work books. 

The above are all well-considered 
reading purposes of long standing in the 
school program. Still another kind of 
reading which has become prominent 
with the development of an activity pro- 
gram, is what many call experience 
reading. Experience reading may be de- 
fined as any reading done to further 
directly an interest, an experience, or 
an activity, and while there is some 
overlapping of purpose with the types 
already mentioned, it should be recog- 
nized as a distinct and different form 
with its own technics and its own con- 
tent. 


Eexrenence reading is often ab- 
sorbed incidentally. Take, for example, 
the common custom of labeling school- 
room equipment. A child entering a 
first-grade room for the first time finds 
himself surrounded with meaningful 
reading symbols. On one shelf he sees 
the words pencils, scissors, paste, rulers, 
paper written above the objects them- 
selves. On another shelf he sees ham- 
mers, saws and other tools similarly 
labeled. When he takes these tools he 
observes the labels, and finds them a 
guide in putting tools back correctly. 
Over an easel he sees, “Come and paint”; 


-over the book shelf, ““Come and read.” 


Note: Following her helpful arti- 
cle, “Phonics. When and How?” 
in the March issue of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Mrs. Stevens, author 
“The Activities Curriculum in the 
Primary Grades,” and member of 
the teaching staff, The Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York, contributes 
this article on reading, interwoven 
with children’s activities. 

This is a rational way of teach- 
ing reading, and one in which Mrs. 
Stevens is expert. She says, “Many 
a good opportunity to introduce a 
bit of reading in a live situation is 
lost for lack of teacher guidance.” 
She describes such integrated read- 
ing mainly on the beginners’ level. 
In an early issue of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Mrs. Stevens will con- 
tinue her discussion of experience 
reading on the second- and third- 
grade level. 


On the bulletin board he may see pic- 
tures of a train, an automobile, and a 
boat, with the names of these means of 
transportation below. Perhaps he is 
asked how he travelled during the sum- 
mer, and his name is placed under the 
appropriate pictures. Drawings which 
he makes of his summer experiences may 
be labeled Frank’s train, Lucy and her 
little brother in a boat. The farm where 
Barbara went. 


A box of crayons is handed to him 
and he is shown that each crayon has 
its name printed upon its paper cover. 
On the wall he sees the same words 
with a patch of color beside each one. 
When at work, he may look at the 
crayon in his hand, and by comparison 
with the chart avoid mistakes in the 
selection of color for his picture. 


In a short time the names of all the 
children in the class are put on cards, 
which may perhaps at first be worn 
around the neck or pinned to the cloth- 
ing. At first each child learns to recog- 
nize merely his own name, later those 
of his classmates. These same names are 
so often used in connection with inter- 
esting things to be done that they are 
soon familiar. A child sees his name 
posted as chosen to water plants, arrange 
books, or do the daily dusting. What 
other names are those with his? Who 
are to be his companions in the task? He 
asks for and gets the information. Ora 
list of children who are ready to tell a 
story is written on the blackboard. The 
stories are told in the order in which 
the names are written. Through such 
experiences names of classmates are 
learned in a surprisingly short time. To 
those teachers who feel that because the 
names are on no standard word list they . 


should not be much used, it may be said 
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first that they are needed in school life, 
second that they are highly charged with 
interest, and third that as a by-product 
many of the initial consonant sounds are 
quickly learned through their use. 
Blackboard directions are often found 

when children enter the room. These 
may vary from the simple short sen- 
tences for beginners: 

Read now. 

Put on your smocks. 

Trip at 10 o'clock. 


to long paragraphs for the second and 
third grades; for though all of the ex- 
amples so far have been for beginners, 
experience reading is even more impor- 
tant as children develop reading skill. 
Planning, then following the day’s pro- 
gram is a specific form ot direction; an- 
other is the recipe which must be read 
with exactness in order to cook success 


fully. 


Mh axy teachers have a good News 
Corner where interesting events, present 
or to come, are chronicled: 

Ruth is coming back 
to school tomorrow. 


If it is pleasant, 
we shall visit a fruit boat 
next Tuesday. 


The colored paper for the 
scrapbooks is here. 


This afternoon we are invited 
to see the third-grade puppet show. 
We are asked to come at 2 o'clock. 


Then there is the weather chart on 
which not only the weather is recorded 
by slipping in an appropriate card, but 
the date and day of the week are to be 
changed in the same manner. The fig- 
ures to 31, and the names of the days 
and months are readily learned, if only 
another calendar be placed near by for 
reference use. For this, the type of 


calendar which has a separate leaf for 


every day has been found to be simpler. 
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Papers are often posted which chil- 
dren are to sign under certain condi- 
tions, with such headings as: 


I am ready to read. 

I have something to show. 

As soon as you finish your valentine, 
sign your name here. 


A class book made of brown wrap- 
ping paper with a page for each child 
not only furnishes such activity in as- 
sembling and writing up the needed data, 
but becomes a popular reading and ref- 
erence book, especially if a snapshot of 
each child be pasted above his name. 
The data may include, at least for sec- 
ond and third grade, the name, address, 
telephone number, color of eyes and hair, 
height, age, and birthday. A typical 
page containing such information might 
be: 


Donald Hess 

356 Prospect Street 
Telephone—John 233 
gray eyes, brown hair 
4 feet 2 inches tall 

7 years old 

Birthday, April 14 


Hou doings often develop ex- 
perience reading, such as the following 
Hallowe’en numbers from a newspaper 
bulletin series which the makers called 
The First Grade World: 


Our Plans for Hallowe’en 
Have a play. 
Make pumpkins. 
Decorate our room. 
Make our room dark. 
Make funny faces. 
Wear costumes. 


Friday, October 31 
We shall wear our costumes. 
Hallowe'en is here. 
Hurrah, hurrah. 
We shall have fun. 
We shall have a play. 
We shall wear our costumes. 


There is also much experience read- 


ing in connection with units of work of 
which examples will now be given for 


different age levels. First a series of 


charts worked out with a group of be- 


ginners whose unit of work was The 
Home. 


Chart 1. The Family 
mother sister 
father brother 
baby 


(Pictures brought by children were 
pasted above each word.) 
The next two charts were made after 


discussions about the mother's work and 
what children can do to help. 


Chart 2. What Mother Does 


Mother cleans. 
Mother sweeps. 
Mother washes. 
Mother irons. 
Mother cooks. 
Mother sews. 


Chart 3 What We Can Do 
We can wash dishes. 
We can wipe dishes. 
We can go to the store. 
We can set the table. 
We can sweep. 
We can make beds. 
We can go to school. 
The next chart was made after a trip 
around the school block. 


Chart 4 Houses We Saw 
We saw brick houses. 


(Pictures of brick houses brought by 
children and pasted here.) 
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We saw stone houses. 


(Pictures of stone houses brought by 
children and pasted here.) 


We saw houses of wood. 


(Pictures of houses of wood brought 
by children and pasted here.) 


Chart 5. Our House 


We are going to make a house. 


(Drawing of a brick house made by a 
child pasted in space.) 


We are going to make a brick house. 
We shall have four rooms. 


Chart 6 Our Four Rooms 


We shall have a kitchen. 

We shall have a dining room. 
We shall have a living room. 
We shall have a bed room. 
We shall have a bath room too. 


Chart 7 
Kitchen 


(Picture of kitchen furniture, 
brought by the children, pasted here 


and labeled.) 


cupboard 
ice box 


Dining room 


(Pictures of dining-room furniture 


pasted here and labeled.) 


Chart 8. Our Kitchen 


We shall make one table. 
We shall make four chairs. 
We shall makea stove. 
We shall make dishes. 

We shall make a sink. 
We shall have an ice box. 


Chart 9. Things We Brought 


Rose brought boxes. 
Stanley brought boxes. 
Stanley brought cardboard. 
Marilyn brought cardboard. 
Adele: brought cardboard. 
Alfred brought cardboard. 
Jacqueline brought nails. 
Adele brought nails. 
Charles brought a hammer. 
Roy brought a saw. 


Chart 10. Things We Made 


We made chairs. 
We made tables. 


Furniture 


Living room 


(Pictures of living-room furniture 
pasted here and labeled.) 


couch 
chair 
table 
lamp 
rug 


Bed room 


(Pictures of bed-room furniture 
pasted here and labeled.) 


We made a bed. 

We made a roof. 

We painted the roof. 
We made the chimney. 
We made the wall paper. 
We made the awning. 
We made three windows. 
We made one door. 


These children, after hearing Oscar 
Wilde’s story The Selfish Giant who 
tried to keep his home to himself, made 
a movie of it which they frequently 
rolled through. Samples of the captions 
which the children dictated to go under- 
neath the different pictures, and which 
needed repeated reading practice, were: 


There was once a selfish giant. 


The giant built a wall around his 
garden. 


The giant was now very lonely. 


One day the children found a hole in 
the wall. 
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Second-Grade Reading Tests 


By AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


WY ime informal reading tests can 
not supplant the standardized reading 
tests, they are of much value to the 
teacher in showing how individual pu- 
pils are progressing from time to time 
during the year. In our second grade 
such informal reading tests are given 
once a month. The technic in giving 
tests to second-grade pupils must nec- 
essarily differ from that used in upper 
grades due to the limitations of the 
younger pupils in spelling and penman- 
ship. But the technic described here has 
been found satisfactory in our second 
grade. 

Markers have previously been placed 
in books at the beginning and at the end 
of the test assignment so that pupils will 
more readily understand the assignment. 
Slips of paper are passed to the children 
on which they write their names. Books 
are passed to pupils with these directions. 
“Do not open books until I tell you.” 
When books are passed, the teacher con- 
tinues. “When I say begin, open your 
books to this marker (marker showing 
beyond edge of book) and read this page 
(shows), these two pages, and to the 


Critic Teacher, University of Wyoming 


bottom of this page where this marker 
is placed. Do not stop to look at pic- 
tures. When you have finished reading 
bring your slip of paper to me quickly. 
How many know just what to do?” 
If necessary repeat directions briefly. 
“When I say begin, open your books to 
this marker, read these pages (showing 
in book) then bring your slip of paper 
to me. Begin.” 

As the pupils bring their slips to the 
teacher she records in minutes and sec- 
onds the time consumed in reading. A 
stop-watch or watch with second hand 
is essential. When all have finished read- 
ing the books are collected and the test 
for comprehension is given. “Take a 
sheet of paper and write your name at 
the top. Write number 1 on the first line 
below your name. Now remember that 
in our reading tests we write the an- 
swers. We are very careful not to say 
anything.” The teacher gives the ques- 
tions orally but writes the multiple- 
choice answers on the blackboard. “The 
first question is “Why was the girl called 
Teeny?’ (Teacher points to answers as 
she gives them.) ‘Because she was 


THE FREE READING PERIOD MAY BE UTILIZED FOR INFORMAL TESTING 
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pretty, fat, little.” Write the correct an- 
swer after number 1. The second ques- 
tion: “Did Teeny live with her father 
and mother? no, yes.’ Write the correct 
answer after number 2.” Similar direc- 
tions are given for the remaining ques- 
tions. 


A SAMPLE test follows. There are 
always ten questions, thus making the 
class graphs from month to month iden- 
tical in form. In this way, the interpre- 
tation of the graphs is simplified for the 
pupils. 


SILENT READING TEST, STONE SILENT 
READER, BooK Two, PAGES 55-59 


1. Why was the girl called Teeny? 
pretty 
She was fat 
little 
2. Did Teeny live with her father and 
mother? 
no 
yes 


Courtesy, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 
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Tre: 
his 
‘ 


3. What did Teeny do when no one 
would give her bread? 


bought bread 
cried 
went home 
4. Whom did Teeny see in the grass? 
old woman 


little man 
little fairy 


5. What did the fairy give Teeny? 
picture book 
candy 
pink dress 
6. What was the first thing Teeny 
wished for? 


gingerbread 
bread and milk 
candy bar 


7. What was the next thing she wished 
for? 


pony 
clothes 
doll 


8. What else did she wish for? 


9. Who kept house for Teeny? 


old lady 
the fairy 
her mother 


10. Who looked after Teeny and the 
children? 


old man 
the fairy 
grandmother 


The reason for giving the questions 
orally rather than giving pupils mimeo- 
graphed copies of the test is that some 
pupils, especially at the beginning of the 
term, may have difficulty in reading and 
interpreting these questions or answers. 
Another reason is that teachers may give 
informal tests with a minimum of equip- 
ment. 


Because it is the measure of the child's 
natural rate of reading and degree of 
comprehension that is wanted, the teach- 
er does not call attention to careful, care- 
less, slow or rapid reading at this time. 
If test results show that a child is read- 
ing too slowly or not comprehendingly, 
training lessons are given for the pur- 
pose of remedying such difficulty. To 
get the rate of each child’s reading, the 
number of words in the assignment is 
divided by the number of minutes and 
seconds required for reading. Ten ques- 
tions is a convenient number because of 
the ease in determining percentage scores. 
Scores on above test follow: 


SILENT READING TEST 


Stone Silent Reader. 


Book Two, Page 55-59 


SilentReadingTest (date) Stone Silent Reader 
Book Two, Pages 55-59 


Name Rate Per Cent 
Comprehension 
Patsy Hill 173 100 
Carrie Mills 162 go 
Mark Williams 137 100 
Ray Nash 130 100 
Gladys Brown 130 100 
Pearl Cole 118 100 
Mary Hall 118 90 
Nona Mills 96 go 
Mary West 93 100 
Mae Brown 86 100 
Mildred Wills 72 80 
Prudence Hobart 65 100 
Harriet Conant 57 90 
Truman Counts 54 70 
Sally Sands 49 100 
Doris Love 48 go 
David Pruett 47 100 
Jean Krang 45 go 
Edward Walton 42 80 


We have found it advisable to show 
graphically the performance of pupils in 
these informal tests. These graphs can be 
interpreted even by the seven-year-old. 
Probably the information in tabular form . 
that he reads 47 words a minute and 
with 100 per cent comprehension does 
not mean much to David, whereas his 
placement on the graph shows him that 
he is remembering what he reads but 
that he is reading far too slowly and 
that he must strive to increase his rate. 

After each test the results are com- 
pared with the graph of the previous 

(Continued on page 51 ) 
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Spring Nature Study for 
the Kindergarten 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WY ine it is not possible for every 
kindergarten to have a school garden, 
it is highly desirable that children be- 
come interested in gardening. If the 
school influence can foster an interest in 
a home garden, many desirable character 
values may result. One of the chief 
benefits of the garden is to aid in the 
solution of an ever-present problem of 
our cities, how to keep children inter- 
ested and healthfully employed. 

The interest in a home garden con- 
tributes to a respect for property rights. 
Until a child, through creative effort di- 
rected toward something in nature, pro- 
duces a product of his own which he 
cherishes, he has little or no foundation 
upon which to build regard for the rights 
of others. The home garden satisfies the 
desire in the child for ownership. 

The controlling idea in all of the work 
with plants is the relation existing be- 
tween the plant and its owner; what each 
gives and receives from the other, not 
what kind of roots or leaves the plant 
has. Patience, carefulness, faithfulness in 
little things, continuity of purpose, are 
all instilled unconsciously. 


NoTE: The recent curriculum re- 
vision for the Berkeley Kindergar- 
ten and Elementary Schools utilizes 
the child’s experiences as a basis for 
instruction, and suggests varied 
procedures for obtaining these ex- 
periences. 


This outline for spring nature 
study from the Berkeley Kinder- 
garten Course of Study is truly 
helpful in formulating aims and 
organizing information. It is of- 
fered our readers through the cour- 
tesy of Ruby Minor, Chairman, 
Director of Kindergartens and Ele- 
mentary Education, and Director 
of Curricula in Kindergartens and 
Elementary Schools, Berkeley. 


The month’s nature study may well 
take its keynote from the thought of 
planting, germination, and associated in- 
terests. The work should begin with an 
excursion to observe signs of spring, in- 


WE SHALL SOON HAVE A GARDEN. WE ARE PREPARING THE SOIL; WE RAKE IT TO 
MAKE IT FINE SO THAT THE SEEDS CAN COME UP 
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cluding trees, birds, gardens where flow- 
ers and vegetables have been started, and 
the new grass. The conversation period 
will include reports of nature conditions 
observed on the way to and from school. 
Following this stimulation, the following 
outline will be found helpful: 


Study of Plant Life with Relation 
to Gardening 


Child plants and watches germination 
of flower seeds. 


Children collect or bring in different 
kinds of seeds. Notice sizes, shapes, col- 
ors, and markings. 


Have pictures of the flowers to show 
to the children. 

Place five seeds between two blotters 
and set in saucers. Moisten blotters and 
cover with another saucer. Place near 
radiator or in a warm place for rapid 
sprouting. Notice development of the 
roots, stems, and leaves of baby plants 
from within the seeds. This exercise is 
for observation only and not planting. 


Courtesy, Clelia Paroni, Supervisor, Nature Study, Berkeley, California, Public Schools 
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Seeds: 
Nasturtiums 
Sweet peas 
Sunflowers 
Scarlet runners 
Materials: 
Blotting pads 
Saucers 
Water 
Pictures of flowers 


Child decides to make a flower garden. 
The group discusses the making of a 

garden: 

Location: They decide that it must be 
accessible to a schoolroom, sunny and 
near a water faucet. 

Soil: It should be free from rocks and 
weeds, well pulverized. 


Tools: They should be suitable in size 
for small children. 


Select garden plot. 
Hose 
Tools: Hoes, rakes, spades, trowels, and 
watering cans. 


Seeds: Nasturtiums, sweet peas, pansies, 
sunflowers. 


Child cuts flowers for room decoration. 


Teacher guides in a group discussion 
to develop appreciation for the beauty 
of form and color. 


Flowers should be cut with long stems 
and some leaves. 
Shapes and color of vase should har- 


monize with color and character of 
flowers. 


Flowers may be sent to principal's 
office, and absent friends. 


Child plants and observes germination 
of vegetable seeds. 


The same method as for germination 
of flower seeds is used. 


Child decides to make a vegetable garden. 


Procedures the same as for a flower 
garden. 
Seeds: Beans, radishes, carrots, lettuce. 
Materials: 
Blotting pads 
Saucers 


Water 
Pictures 


Select garden plot. 
Hose 


Tools 
Seeds: Radishes, lettuce, beans. 


Study of Trees 
Child brings pussy-willow branches - 
to school. 


Children observe the different stages of 
development of buds. 


The branches are then placed in a jar 
of water and children watch phases of 
development. 

Observe the rooting of the branch 
while in the jar of water. 

Plant such a rooted branch of pussy- 
willow in the schoolroom garden for a 
class tree. 

Let the children take turns in weeding 
and watering the tree. 

Use: pussy-willow branch, jar of 
water, soil. 

Child visits a child’s back yard to see 


fruit trees in blossom. 


Children observe and discuss the open- 
ing of the leaf and flower buds and see 
where they are located on one of the 
branches. 


Observe: fruit trees, pictures. 


Child brings in a bare branch of a 
peach or apple tree. 


Place each in a jar of water in a 
warm location in the room. 

Observe which opens first, the buds 
on the trees outside or the buds on the 
branches inside. Discuss reasons for this. 

Use: branches of fruit trees, jar of 
water, pictures. 


Child takes a walk and observes trees 
in the neighborhood. 


Children observe trees and teacher dis- 
cusses with them certain trees and leaves, 
using the names of the trees and such 
terms as root, trunk, bark, branches, 
twigs, leaves and veins. 

Following this they will talk about the 
value and beauty of trees and the use of 
trees to man. 


Child participates in the planting of a 
tree in observation of Arbor Day. 


Children plant the pussy-willow tree 
which had rooted in water in the kinder- 
garten room. ; 

Children take turns in caring for the 
tree. It is necessary to weed, spade, fer- 
tilize, irrigate, and spray for insects, pests 
or 


Study of Wild Flowers 


Child learns to know and appreciate 
wild flowers. 


Gathers flowers. 

Discusses flowers with group. 
Plays games related to flowers. 
Sings flower songs. 


Hears stories and poems about wild 
flowers. 


The teacher impresses upon the chil- 
dren to pick only a few of those that are 
about and none of those that are scarce. 
Pick a small bouquet for class study. 

After they return from the walk they 
talk about the flowers. Children ask to 


sing flower songs. As the result of a 
study of these wild flowers games develop. 
The teacher encourages the children to 
ask their parents to take them to the 
flower shows held during this season. 
She also recites poems or tells stories 
about wild flowers to the children. 


Child helps to arrange a wild flower 
exhibit near kindergarten room and 
where it is accessible to other classes. 


During the wild flower season children 
bring in specimens. Arrange flowers in 
appropriate sized receptacles. Label prop- 
erly. 

Flowers: 
Poppy 
Buttercup 
Dandelion 
Mustard 


Experiences with Pets 


Child relates to group his experiences 
with his pets at home or his 
visit to a farm. 


Teacher gathers the group together at 
a suitable time to hear of the different 
experiences with pets and farm animals. 

Teacher develops especially the health 
side of the proper care of these pets, also 
the need of washing hands after handling 
pets. 

After the children have related their 
experiences, the teacher may supplement 
with her added knowledge gained from 
books. 


Use: Pictures, lantern slides, stereo- 
graphs, habitat cases for the pet. 

Books, stories, poems, songs and games. 

Wooden animals and cut-outs. 


Child brings pets to school. 
Teacher should emphasize proper pro- 


- vision for the comfort of animals brought 


to school. 

She may lead to a discussion of the 
wild animals and their needs in compari- 
son with the envitonment and needs of 
domestic animals. 

Children make a suitable house to care 
for the pet. 

They provide suitable receptacles for 
food and drink. 

They provide suitable material for bed- 
ding. 

Use: Box or cage. 

Food. Containers for food and drink. 

Bedding: straw, excelsior or sand. 


Child accompanies the class in a visit to 
some child’s yard to see a mother animal 
and her young. This might be a cat, dog 
or rabbit family or a mother hen 
and her chicks. 


The children observe the helplessness 
of the young, the feeding by the mother, 
and her care of the young. Discuss prop- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Exeursions and the Activity Program 


By ARTHUR E. HACKETT 


Ou Government Indian School is 
located at the southern edge of the Bad 
Lands. Little children almost invariably 
talk about their everyday experiences. 
Because of this attitude of our pupils, 
we discussed taking a trip into Buckle 
Canyon, a short distance north of town. 
We decided that we could learn many 
things about nature and that we lived in 
an ideal location for such an excursion. 
The children were delighted with the 
idea and immediately began to help plan 
the trip. We planned for the excursion 
for several days. We decided to bring all 
equipment needed to school and then on 
the first nice afternoon to start out. Each 
child and the teacher made charts from 
eight by eight-inch pieces of bristol board 
to take along. One side of the card was 
arranged as follows: 

Date of our excursion. 
Name of child. 
Names of birds I saw. 
What it was doing. 
What it looked like. 
Its picture. 


The other side of the card was ar- 
ranged as follows: 
Trees, shrubs, or flowers we identified: 
Name. 
What it looked like. 
Was it budding or leafing? 
Other things of interest I saw. 
At the bottom of the card this was 
written, “We liked our excursion.” 


The children wrote up a list of things 
they wanted to find out on the excursion. 
Each child felt responsible for finding out 
in detail the work assigned to him. They 
were eager to compete with one another. 
They brought pails, one or two spades or 
shovels, and some sacks. These were to 
gather any plants, and the like, which we 
wanted to bring back. 


The Excursion Itself 
The first nice afternoon was late in 


March. Thirty-three children from grades 
one through six, and the teacher, left the 
school after the noon lunch with the 
equipment mentioned. We stayed in a 
group, other than for short intervals to 
see something that interested us along the 
way. We had a very interesting time on 
our excursion besides learning much 
about nature. 


Development of the Unit 
by Subjects 
Our various activities were carried out 


in association with the school subjects. 
These activities were, with the exception 
of making the cards to take along, carried 
out in the schoolroom after the trip had 
been made. 


Language Arts 


1. Each grade above the first made a 
bibliography from the books in our class- 
room, of stories and poems about birds, 
trees, flowers, insects and animals. These 
books were placed on a separate shelf 


NotE: Mr. Hackett, who teaches a 
progressive school for Indian chil- 
dren in Little Eagle, S. D., writes 
us: 

“It is my earnest desire that the 
suggestions and plans given in this 
account of our excursion will en- 
courage other teachers to devise 
various ones for their children. A 
unit of this kind should develop 
initiative and resourcefulness on 
the part of other teachers who 
make a study of it, if it is to be of 
real, lasting, worthwhile value to 
them. 

“They will not be able to use 
the material just as we have, for 
everything in the unit is written 
as we carried it out. It may not fit 
in with the way your readers will 
conduct excursions, but it may help 
them.” 


and labeled “Great, wonderful and 
beautiful nature stories.” The following 
chart form was used in writing the bibli- 
ography: 

Name of Story or Poem. 

Name of Book. 

Page. 


2. These stories and poems were read 
in class as silent reading, and also as 
oral reading, by one child reading to 
another a favorite story or poem or to 
the group. 


3. The children learned favorite short 
sayings about birds, trees, and flowers. 


4. Tree, flower, and animal riddles 
were made up by the children and read 
to the group, as: 

“T am a small green animal that lives 
in the water most of the time. Bad 


boys sometimes throw stones at me. Who 
am [?” 

“I am an evergreen tree. I have 
needles. I grow in the Bad Lands. What 
am I?” 


5. We found some tree and flower 
conundrums in magazines and had a 
contest. The children enjoyed this. 


TREE CONUNDRUMS 


What tree is the coat of an animal? 

What tree means to languish or long 
for? 

What tree is a devouring insect? 

What tree is the seashore? 


6. I worked out seatwork exercises 
for some of the stories and poems to test 
comprehension of silent reading. Some 
exercises of this kind were also planned 
by the older reading groups for the 
younger children. This proved very stim- 
ulating. We also gave some exercises 
that were planned by reading publishers. 


7. The children read their stories of 
the excursion to the other children. 


8. They read the answers to their 
questions on the bird cards which they 
had taken with them on their trip. 


9. We made an experience reading 
chart about the excursion. Here are a 
few of the statements made by the first- 
and second-grade children, ranging in age 
from six to ten years. 


They were used as experience reading 
for the second grade. 
We went to the Bad Lands. 
We met a boy on the way there. 
He had a load of wood. 
We had our pictures taken with 
him 


We saw flowers, trees, bugs, squir- 
rels, rabbits, and many other 
things. 

We came home at five o'clock. 

It was fun to take a trip. 

We want to go again. 


10. We made a list of questions to 
which we wanted answers, both before 
and after we had taken our trip. The 
following are a few of the questions 


asked 


Why are there so many springs in 
the Bad Land creeks? 

What makes the evergreen trees 
grow so well in the Bad Lands? 

What are canyons? What is a 
waterfall? What are rapids? 
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How did the streaks get on the 
cliffs? 

We discussed and answered the 
questions after they had been 
looked up by the children. 


11. These statements were used as drill 
material in the upper grades to show 
how in general conversation we use four 
kinds of sentences: 


a. Marvin, I am going to ride your 
horse. (This was an imaginary 
horse, a narrow ridge.) 

b. See the meadow lark in the tree! 

c. Look on that hill! 

d. Come and see the stone I found. 

e. Come here and look at this cave! 


12. Each child above grade one wrote 
a story of the excursion. These were 
corrected in class. We pinned the chil- 
dren’s stories to a piece of wrapping 
paper and fastened it to the blackboard. 
In this way each child could first see the 
general appearance of all papers and thus 
compare and contrast them with his own. 
After the general appearance was noted 
the children graded the papers. 


13. Spelling lists were made by the 
children. I had the children make in- 
dividual lists. After these were handed in 
we appointed a committee of three chil- 
dren to list the words. The committee 
listed each word only once for each 
grade, after which each child studied the 
words he missed, for a later test. 


14. Finding the definitions of words 
for grades three, four, five and six, and 
matching of words and definitions for 
grade two, were other language arts exer- 
cises. I am giving some of the spelling 
words the various grades wrote up and 
later learned to spell: 


GRADES 

One Two Three-Four Five-Six 
dog dog many many 

pig pig trees buffalo berry 
horse horse plum choke cherry 
cow cow buffalo cotton wood 
fish fish berry ash 

frog frog four maple 
crows crows elm box elder 
flies flies eight fir 
bluebird bluebird ash cedar 
plum plum cottonwood pines 

ash ash two flowers 
trout trout woman pasque 
bad bad pasque Bad Lands 
miller miller grasshopper soil 

hike hike sparrow canyon 
hills muddy _ turtle insects 
grass grass shallow gopher 
went trip spiders formation 
bird seven ground geologist 


This is only a partial list. The first 
grade wrote and studied fifty words, the 
second grade seventy words, the third 
and fourth, sixty-six, and the fifth and 
sixth grades sixty-six others. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades learned the definitions of : erosion, 


ice, water, soil, bud, bark, waterfall, 


branch, frost, cliff, canyon, scientist, ge- 
ology, geologist, scenery, gravel, clay, 
limestone, sand, insect, subsoil. The sec- 
ond grade matched the following words 
with their definitions: ice, water, soil, 
bud, bark, branch, frost, clay, insect, 
pasque, maple, cedar, turtle, fly, spider, 
pine, gravel. 


Arithmetic 


1. Story problems about the excursion 
were written and solved by each grade. 
We chose many of the problems from 
those written by the children. 


a. Grade one: On our excursion we 
saw a dog and five horses, how many 
animals did we see? 

We saw two spiders, five flies, and 
one grasshopper. How many insects did 
we see? 

We saw many trees on our trip. 

We saw plum, buffalo berry, choke 
cherry, elm, ash, box elder, cottonwood, 
maple and willow. How many kinds of 
trees did we see? 


b. Grade two: If we had seen two 
meadowlarks, three bluebirds, twenty- 
seven sparrows, five chickadees, and three 
magpies, how many birds would we have 
seen? 

If we were gone three hours on our 
trip, how many minutes would this be? 

Go to the store and get a small wood- 
en box in which to plant some seeds. 
Measure the box to find out how many 
kinds of seeds we can plant in the box 
if we make each space four by six inches. 


c. Grades three and four: There are 
five thousand two hundred eighty feet in 
a mile. If we walked five miles, how 
many feet did we walk? If there are 
three hundred twenty rods in a mile, 
how many rods did we walk? 

Get a seed catalog. 

Choose three trees and five kinds of 
flower seeds. Write up an order for 
these things. Be sure to total up the 
amount of the bill. 


d. Grades five and six: We want to 
make a birdhouse from a plan we have 
here. Look over the plan and from the 
dimensions given figure out the amount 
of material needed. Measure the mate- 
rial and make the birdhouse. Paint it 
and put it up. 

Plan an aquarium such as the one 
shown in your arithmetic, decide how 
large you think the aquarium should be 
and estimate the cost of making it. In 
class we will discuss the making of the 
aquarium and figure the cost. 


Social Studies 
1. The children wrote on the following 
topics: 
a. The cactus and its use. 
b. The yucca and its use. 
c. Trees and their use. 


d. The effects of erosion, frost, ice and 
snow and rain. 


e. Kinds of soil, meaning and kinds of 
subsoil. 

f. Rivers and creeks, how formed and 
their use. 

g. Springs, their value and how 
formed. 


h. Grasses and their use. 


i. Grains that are grasses. 


2. We discussed many things that 
were of interest to us, such as: 

a. A small highway (as the children 
called it) three or four inches wide and 
a few inches deep down a side hill, the 
shape of a heart in the dirt, the dirt cut 
out like a horse in one place and like a 
lion in another. We also discussed the 
fact that some of the canyon road we 
traveled last year was in the creek bed 
now. 

b. The children drew maps of the ex- 
cursion. These showed the starting place, 
the trail of the trip, the creek, the Bad 
Lands, and buildings on the way. 


Art 

1. Drawings as follows: 

Birds we saw. Trees we saw. Our 
state flower. Animals we saw. The can- 
yons of the Bad Lands. Isadore, our 
only fifth-grade boy, on horseback. Flow 
ers we saw. Insects we saw. 

2. Drawings to illustrate our riddles 
and the articles written in social studies 


Hygiene and Elementary Science 


1. We wrote the following composi- 
tions: Cleanliness, Habits of Birds, 
Plants used as Medicine, Exercise and 
Health. 


2. Hygiene posters: Exercise and 
Health. Birds Bathe Regularly, Do You? 
Fresh Air and Health. Fresh Air Every 
Day. Walk for Health. 


3. A few science experiments were 
carried out: A child registered on our 
sundial the position of the sun when we 
went. The effects of moisture on dif- 
ferent kinds of soil was worked out. 
Some trees and wild flowers were set out 
at the school. These were taken up on 
our trip. 


Industrial Arts 
1. We mounted many twigs, leaves, 
and flowers. 


2. We modeled animals from clay. 
The frog, fish, turtle. 
3. We cut animals from sponges and 
paper. 
4. We made some birdhouses and 
painted them. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Answering Your Arithmetie Questions 


attention should be given to 
speed in teaching addition and subtrac- 
tion to third-grade pupils? 

Educational statisticians have found a 
positive correlation between speed and 
accuracy, and some of these statisticians 
have leaped to the conclusion that if 
we press for speed we secure accuracy. 
Myers has shown the fallacy of this 
conclusion (see Myers, Garry C., Errors 
in Arithmetic, The Plymouth Press, Chi- 
cago. Also his Arrested for Speeding, 
in the Journal of Educational Method, 
March, 1924.) He has established the 
desirability of neglecting speed until ac- 
curacy has been secured. This means that 
the teaching task is to arrange a system- 
atic teaching plan, similar to the one for 
addition described in the November is- 
sue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and then 
lead each pupil to follow the plan at his 
own rate of 100% results. This will 
mean that a class will quickly break up 
into pairs or small groups for the drill- 
study period. If a class of thirty pupils 
is working from day to day as a unit in 
drill-study periods, it means that the 
teacher has little or no conception of a 
drill-mastery plan. The main points in 
a good drill procedure are: 


1. Meaning and interest first 

2. A systematic teaching plan 

3. Provision for individual differences 
4. Success 

5. No pressure 


If drill is sufficiently deferred and kept 
well behind meaning, the children will 
respond favorably. They easily see that 
results other than correct ones are of no 
value. By making haste slowly for the 
sake of accuracy, speed will come along 
apace. If it doesn’t, do not worry. The 
children may be too immature for the 
drill that is being provided. Limited time 
tests are undesirable in any case. Omit 
them. Let accuracy be the first rule. 


W ar method of subtraction shall 
we use? 

The study of the relative value of 
various methods of subtraction has not 
been neglected as a subject of education- 
al research. The earlier experimental evi- 
dence on relative values of different 
methods of subtraction is summarized in 
the Third Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, 1925, beginning on 
page 96; in the Twenty-ninth Yearbook 


By GUY M. WILSON 


Professor of Education, Boston University 


of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1930, beginning on page 671; 
and in an article by W. J. Osburn in the 
Journal of Educational Research, No- 
vember, 1927, entitled “How Shall We 
Subtract?” 

The important thing seems to be that 
the differences between methods are very 
small, the conclusions are contradictory, 
and apparently the common-sense view 
must be that the method itself is less im- 
portant than a number of other factors. 

It is a serious matter, however, when 
within a single school system, or even a 


A NUMBER of questions on the 
teaching of arithmetic have come 
in from the field from readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, in Tennes- 
see, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois and other states. These ques- 
tions indicate an interest worth 
capitalizing. They possibly indicate 


that the articles have been too brief 
to fully cover the topics treated. 
Some of the questions relating to 
phases of the work already covered 


or immediately anticipated are 
given attention herewith. Dr. Wil- 
son plans to give a carefully se- 
lected bibliography at a later date. 


single grade building, some teachers have 
children who say, “two less one are one”; 
another has them say, “two, take away 
one”; another has them say, “one from 
two”; and stil) others use different ex- 
pressions. The little child becomes con- 
fused. The right thing, therefore, is that 
the child, during the learning process, 
shall be exposed to a single method. All 
teachers in the same building should cer- 
tainly ayree. This single point of agree- 
ment in a city system has immediately 
raised the scores in subtraction all 
around. 


It is possible that we cannot go further 
than to secure uniformity within a town 
or city. But one student, Blanche Allen, 
has studied methods of subtraction 
throughout the country and has sug- 
gested that the method having the largest 
following be made the method for the 
country. (See “For too Per Cent Sub- 
traction, What Method” by Guy M. 
Wilson, Journal of Educational Re- 
search, March, 1934.) Miss Allen's 


study shows that the decided preponder- 
ance is in favor of the form; “One from 
two leaves one.” Or, in case the upper 
number is smaller, borrow and reduce 
the next left figure in the minuend. The 
recommendation, therefore, is that the 
entire country adopt the upward-from- 
borrowing method of subtraction, the 
reason being that it is now most common 
and that therefore it would involve the 
fewest changes. Any other procedure 
universally agreed upon would be equal- 
ly good. The child is entitled to one 
method of procedure. 


Sac we add up or down? 

This question has been raised statis- 
tically and argued pro and con, but the 
sum of the evidence is that it doesn’t 
matter which is done. While it is con- 
venient to have the pencil at the bottom 
of the column ready to place the sum, 
yet the distance is never very great, and 
the advantage is too small to become a 
matter of contention. If one goes up in 
adding, he must come down to place the 
answer. If he starts at the top he must 
go up in order to get there for his start. 
So the whole matter is a tempest in a 
teapot, except for one very important 
matter; and the argument on “up or 
down” shows that that very important 
matter has for the most part been en- 
tirely neglected. 

Reference to my article in AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD for November, shows a defi- 
nite plan for addition. If certain facts 
have been taught letter-perfect, then 
these same facts can be arranged either 
for adding up or adding down. Experi- 
mentation in attempting to take a set of 
facts and so arrange them that the add- 
ing may be in either direction, shows that 
it is too difficult. No one will construct 
an addition-drill where adding may be 
indifferently done in either direction. 
For example, if the children know the 
facts of Group I (See AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, November, 1934) 2+3, 4+5; 
3+9, 6+4, I+1, 3+2, 5+4, 9+3, 
4+6, 2 +2, and if, in shaping these into 
columns, the author started from the 
bottom, he might have the following: 


ee In adding this example upward 
5 4 the combinations come correctly; 
2 3 2+3,5+4, 9+3, etc. But if the 
1 2 pupil started at the top, he would 


immediately encounter unknown 
facts; 3+4 has not been taught; 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Art In Childhood 


Coro and outdoor themes make 
April art lessons unusually interesting. 
This is the month when fresh schoolroom 
decorations are called for and skills de- 
veloped during the year’s art work will 
allow for original color combinations and 
a greater degree of original work. 

The large poster may be colored for 
decorative uses, or developed by the class 
as a problem in color harmony and figure 
drawing. Natural tints may be used for 
the duck, although an interesting color 
scheme would be: blue-green head, white 
breast, gray back, and yellow legs. The 
ducklings are bright yellow in a green 
basket. The tulips are natural garden 


colors in an earth-colored pot. The child- ° 


figure forms a contrast to the other de- 
tails of the poster. The bonnet may be 
bright yellow with a red-tint bow. The 
dress is of the same red tint, with cream- 
colored bloomers. Legs and face are a 
warm flesh tint, and the shoes and socks 
are white. The strip of ground at the 
lower edge of the poster matches the 
brown tulip pot. 


Tue Easter cards shown in four 
designs are simple enough to be made by 
even younger pupils. Each one offers a 
special problem in the harmonious use 
of color, either in crayon or paint. 

The card showing a Dutch figure 
should have a light, neutral background. 
The cap is white, the dress has a blue- 
green skirt, red blouse, and white sleeve 
and collar. The Easter eggs are varie- 
gated in color in a yellow basket. 

The card of Easter eggs demands 
brightly variegated colored eggs in a 
basket of some neutral tone. The bird 
is yellow, the ribbon bow a bright green- 
blue, and the background is a violet tint. 

The card of flower-basket design may 
foliow the natural colors, offering a prob- 
lem in selection of tints and shades. 

Peter Rabbit and his mother will be a 
popular greeting card. The color scheme 
shows orange and green carrots, a yel- 
low duck in a green basket, and Mother 
Rabbit in a blue-green dress. Peter Rab- 
bit wears a light-blue suit. Both rabbits 
have pink-lined ears. If desired, the 
background of this card may be a warm 
cream color. 


Tus Easter cut-out may be used as 
a table decoration or in a sand-table 
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From Easter Interests 


By RUTH M. HALLOCK 


scene. The swans are cut double with 
folds as shown by the dotted lines. Fold- 
ing on the standard of the row of ducks 
will allow them also to stand. Yellow 
construction paper will make the ducks, 
although touches of darker paint or cray- 
on would make the large duck more real- 
istic. The swans are white with yellow 
feet. 

The pool has a blue lining, either 
paper or Cellophane. A circular standing 
border of green is added. The design as 
shown in the drawing is only suggestive 
of arrangement; the pool needs enlarge- 
ment. 


Coron a picture map of Ber- 
muda, our main source of Easter lilies, 
will be an interesting activity for older 
‘ pupils this month. The islands of Ber- 
muda are of rare scenic beauty; a land of 
cedars, green hillsides, sheer white coral 
roads and buildings, the brilliant color 
of poinsettias, oleanders, and bougain- 
villea, the turquoise sea, and a violet 
haze over all this bright pageant. The 
raising of bulbs and flowers is an im- 
portant industry of the Islands. During 
the flowering season, great quantities of 
Bermuda Easter lilies are shipped by 
parcel post to the United States and 


Canada. Other flowers that make Ber- 
muda a fairyland throughout the year 
are the fuchsia, lilac, great vari-colored 
convolvus, heliotrope, large varieties of 
fragrant violets, geraniums and verbenas. 

The Islands that make up Bermuda 
are divided into various parishes as 
shown on our map. Light tan, or yellow 
in different values may be used to color 
these divisions on the map, leaving the 
small pictures white. Blue colors the 
surrounding water. Pupils may look up 
the colors of tropical fish and shells, us- 
ing these brilliant colors where such de- 
signs are indicated. 


Tix colored-glass window design 
may be applied to the problem of making 
a window transparency, or it could be 
done on drawing paper and framed for 
a room decoration. In making a window 
transparency, use a heavy quality of such 
translucent paper as onion-skin that will 
take paint. The lilies are white with 
bright yellow centers, and the leaves 
green. The beautiful effect of the win- 
dow is obtained through the colorful 
background. The center of the back- 
ground is cream color. The rays that 
stream from this center are light yellow, 
and turquoise blue, running into violet. 


Hektograph Work Sheets Suggestions 


Pages 25, 26 and 35 and 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduction 


on any gelatine duplicator. Each will make 50 to 100 perfect copies. We would 
impress upon our readers the fact that it is not necessary to remove the work- 
sheet pages for hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers 
together, and the hektograph design page flat open. Place the design print on 
your hektograph gelatine and apply the pressure through the folded magazine 
pages. This will give you a perfect impression on the gelatine and your mag- 
azine will be intact. Allow the sheet which has just been transferred to dry 
thoroughly before transferring the design on the back of the same sheet. This 
will prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and. subject-matter variety of our hektograph work sheets 
make them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with number work. They offer 
suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper 
suitable for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting 
integration of art teaching with reading and arithmetic. And the timely inter- 
ests of each month’s hektograph pages as we tie them up with seasonal subjects 
suggests that they be used as booklets, bound in decorative covers. 
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HEKTOGRAPH FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON Alice Hanthorn 
(HEKTOGRAPH) 


Quack, quack, quack! 
Splash, splash, too. 
Little yellow ducklings 
We love you! 
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OUR DUCKLINGS 
We love our little ducklings. 
They have fuzzy yellow heads. 
They have broad orange bills. 
See their webbed feet. 
The webbed feet help them to swim. 
Sometimes the ducklings stand on their heads. 
They are looking for food. 
They say, “Quack, quack, quack.” 


SEAT WORK 
Draw a duckling. Draw a pan. 
Color it yellow. Put in three ducklings. 


Color the bill orange. | Make one duckling stand on his head. 


I am a duckling. We like to swim. 


I am yellow. We swim in a pan of water. 

I say, “Quack, quack.” We say, “Quack, quack.” 

Look at the big picture. Read the story again. 

How many ducks are there? Put a line under all the words that 

How many children are there? tell about ducks. 

Are there more dacks yellow run mew _ webbed feet 
than children? green swim quack sleep 
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WE MAKE OUR OWN EASTER CARDS Ruth M. Hallock 
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GOOD LITTLE CITIZENS — Keeping Well. 


The month of April 
likes to tease 


With sudden showers 
and chilly breeze; 


It brings a cough and 
cold and sneeze 


To children with bare 
heads and knees. 
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Cut out the coats and hats. __ 
Put them on the children who need them. 
Make umbrellas for the children in the rain. 


Make handkerchiefs for the children who 
you think have caught cold. 


| 


By Eleanor T. Pratt 


4, 


We know each child 
- with us agrees; 
It spoils your fun 
to cough and sneeze; 
So keep your coat 
and hat on, please, 


When you’re outdoors 
in April’s breeze. 
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NUMBER PROBLEM FOR GRADE 2 


By Eleanor T. Pratt 


Easter morning the children hunted for Easter 
Jack found 6 blue eggs and 3 red eggs. 


_ Betty found 3 yellow eggs and 4 green eggs. 


Baby found 2 orange eggs. 


Mother said, “When everyone has 6 eggs I will give you each a rabbit.” 


Jack and Betty each gave some eggs to baby so everyone had 6 eggs. 
How many eggs did Jack give to baby? 


Make the eggs in Jack’s, Betty’s and baby’s basket. 
Be sure to make the eggs in each basket the right colors. 
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Peter Augustus and the Easter Hare 


By DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


The Players 


PETER AUGUSTUS 

THE EASTER HARE 

THE LITTLE HARES 
HUNGARIAN CHILDREN 
PoLisH CHILDREN 
GERMAN CHILDREN 
CZECHOSLOVAK CHILDREN 
AMERICAN CHILDREN 


Costumes 


Pp ETER AuGustus. Child’s white 
sleeper suit. Rumpled hair. Carries arti- 
ficial candle fitted with small flashlight. 

Tue Easter Hare. This child is taller 
than Peter Augustus and the Little 
Hares. White sleeper suit dyed gray. 
Cotton stockings dyed the same shade are 
drawn over hands and pinned on shoul- 
der straps, to make forepaws. Suit is 
pulled on over stockings. Back paws sim- 
ilarly made. Close-fitting cap, to which 
long, pink-lined ears are sewed. Cotton 
tail. 

THE LittLe Hares. Costumes similar 
to those of Easter Hare. Colors are vary- 
ing shades of gray, brown and tan. 

HUNGARIAN CHILDREN. Boys. White 
shirts of cheesecloth. Full straight sleeves, 
set in wide armholes and reaching to 
finger tips. Width of sleeves about 24 
inches. Black and red figured material is 
sewed on sleeves, collar and blouse front, 
to give effect of embroidery. Very wide 
cheesecloth skirt sewed down the middle, 
to make pantaloons. Sateen skirts of pur- 
ple, green, scarlet and black. Skirts have 
fringes on edges (crépe paper will do), 
and extend three inches below panta- 
loons. Crépe-paper flowers, cut from con- 
trasting colors and sewed on aprons, give 
the effect of brilliant embroidery. Black 
oilcloth leggins fitted over the shoes give 
the effect of riding boots. Green felt hats 
with colored feathers. 

Girls. Very full round-necked, short- 
sleeved blouses. Snug-fitting cretonne bo- 
lero jackets, laced in front. Very full red, 
blue and green skirts, reaching well be- 
low knees. Black sateen aprons with bril- 
liant crépe paper “embroidery.” Cotton 
stockings to match skirts. Black slippers. 
Bright silk scarves for heads. 

PoLIsH CHILDREN. Boys. Baggy long- 
sleeved blouses of white muslin. Sleeve- 
less outing-flannel jackets dyed red, blue, 
tan. Striped pantaloons of matching 
shades, black boots. Skull caps of black 
crinkled crépe, to simulate chinchilla. 


Girls. White cheesecloth blouses, with 
long, full sleeves and round necks. Snug- 


fitting black sateen bodices, embroidered ° 


with beads and silks. Front facings, 
plaited frill sewed on bottom of bodices. 
Full skirts of striped material, flowered 
aprons, white or colored stockings and 
black slippers. Many strings of coral or 
glass beads tied with streamers. Hair in 
braids. 

GERMAN CHILDREN. Boys. Soft white 
shirts with sleeves gathered into narrow 
wristbands. Jumpers and knee breeches 
of green, brown and gray. Jumpers of 
dyed outing flannel trimmed with double 
rows of black buttons. Bands of con- 
trasting color painted around neck and 
sleeves. The knee-length breeches fit 
closely and are gathered into bands at 
knees. Stockings are red or white, low 
black shoes, soft felt hats. 

Girls. Full skirts, blue, green, laven- 
der, yellow, etc. Black bodices laced in 
front. Full white blouses with puffed 
sleeves. White stockings, one-strap black 
shoes. Hair braided or coiled over ears. 

CZECHOSLOVAK CHILDREN. Boys. 
Snug-fitting outing flannel trousers com- 
ing below knees. Trousers dyed blue, 
dark red and tan and trimmed down 
sides with fancy braid of contrasting 
color. Black oilcloth leggins. Full white 
wrist-length blouses, trinmed with red 
at neck and cuffs. Short flannelette jack- 
ets, stenciled or embroidered crudely in 
bright woolen yarns. Close-fitting caps, 
trimmed on side with feather and artifi- 
cial flowers. 

Girls. - Flowered silk kerchiefs of bright 
colors. Very full blouses with short, ex- 
tremely full sleeves. Round necks and 
sleeves finished with frill of inexpensive 
embroidety. Tight black bodices, stenciled 
or beaded with glass beads. Full short 
white muslin skirts, aprons of flowered 
material. Black boots. 

AMERICAN CHILDREN. Boys. Summer 
play suits of any gay colors. 

Girls. White dresses with sunbonnets 
and sashes of blue, green, yellow, orchid 
and other pastel shades. 


Properties 


Wat. A crude wooden frame cov- 
ered with gray crépe paper, marked like 
irregular stones. A mossy log is near 
well. Flowers and moss cling to its base. 
A weli-sweep adds much in picturesque- 
ness and Old World atmosphere. 


May Bush. Graceful, artificial bush, 
covered with green leaves, dainty pink 
buds and blossoms. 

Background. Artificial birch branches, 
tall hollyhocks of pink, yellow and white. 

Artificial flowers, colored eggs, plaited 
willow switches with ribbon streamers, 
etc. All these properties the children will 
enjoy making in their handcraft classes. 


Music and Dances 


| Hares: Adaptation of old 
nursery song and dance, “Did you ever 
see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie?” 

Hungarian: Music of “Rare the Bar- 
ley” in The Botsford Collection of Folk 
Songs, compiled and edited by Florence 
Hudson Botsford. N. Y., Schirmer, Inc., 
1929. 3 volumes. v. 3. p. 119. 

Dance steps from Czardas, in Rhythm 
and Dances for Elementary Schools, by 
Dorothy La Salle. N.Y., Barnes. 1926. 

Polish: “The Green Grove,” in Bots- 
ford Collection. v.2. p. 150. 

German: Any familiar folk song. 
“Twining the Wreath,” in Popular Folk 
Games and Dances, by Marie Hofer. Chi- 
cago, Flanagan. 1907. p. 34. 

Czechoslovak: “Rada,” in Botsford 
Collection, v.3. p. 37. “Kaca,” in Rhy- 
thms and Dances. p. 97. 

Ensemble: Adaptation of old nursery 
song, “The Muffin Man.” 


PROGRAM 
PETER AUGUSTUS AND THE 

EASTER HARE 
Presented by 

(Name of Grade, School and Date. 
Names of Cast) 

On Easter Eve a little boy, named 


wanders through the meadow in search 
of 


but all 


who frolic in the moonlight before car- 
rying colored eggs to boys and girls of 
different lands. Peter Augustus begs to 
accompany the ‘bunnies on their journey. 
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FP Not only does he find the Easter Hare, 


With a wave of the Easter Hare’s magic 
wand, the little lad finds himself among 


THE HUNGARIAN 

who romp on the village green on 
Easter Monday. The boys sprinkle the 
girls with water to make them healthy 
and grow like flowers. The girls reward 
the boys with beautifully painted eggs. 
With another wave of the Easter Hare's 
wand, Peter Augustus sees 


THE POLISH 

who sing as they carry boughs of green 
from door to door in the village and beg 
for eggs and cakes for their springtime 
feast. Before he knows it, Peter Augus- 
tus finds himself among 


THE GERMAN 


who dance in honor of the spring and 
decorate their wells with colored eggs 
and garlands of meadow flowers. But 
scarcely has the little boy seen this pretty 
sight when the Easter Hare waves his 
wand once more, and he sees 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK CHILDREN......- 

The girls run away from the boys, 
who hit the girls with ribbon-trimmed 
willow switches. With another wave of 
the magic wand, Peter Augustus loses 
sight of the Czechoslovak boys and girls. 
In their place he sees 


THE AMERICAN 


dancing in the meadow. The Easter 
Hare waves his wand and lo, the Chil- 
dren of Every Land appear and dance 
near the budding Easter bush. 


The Play 
Time: Midnight of Easter Eve. 


Scene: Peter AucustTus, candle in 
hand and dressed in a white sleeper suit, 
is searching through the meadow for the 
EASTER Hare. To the right of the open 
meadow is a moss-grown well, to the 
left, the Easter Bush, which is covered 
with delicate pink blossoms. Birch 
boughs, flowers and tall grasses border 
the meadow. The little boy stoops down 
and peers through the grass, then hunts 
through the branches of the Easter Bush. 


Peter Aucustus (speaks distinctly, 
in a shrill singsong voice): 


Come, oh come, 
Dear Easter Hare, 
With pretty eggs, 
Green, blue and red. 


Come, oh come, 
This night so fair, 
When other boys 
Are tucked in bed. 


Come, oh come, 

Kind Easter Hare, 
Bring pretty eggs, 
Pink, buff and red. 


(Unnoticed by Peter AuGustus the 
EasTER Hare hops out from behind the 
well. He wears bone spectacles and car- 
ries a wand tied with a bunch of flowers 
and long, colored ribbon streamers. The 
boy does not see the EASTER Hare until 
the latter is quite close. Then he draws 
back, frightened.) 


Peter Aucustus: O-0-0-0coh! Are 
you — are YOU — the Easter Hare? 


EasTER Hare (capers about and 
brandishes his wand): 


I am the Easter Hare, 
Trav-la, 

I travel here and there, 
Tra-la, 

To visit children everywhere, 
Trav-la, 

Of many different lands. 


(The Easter Hare stops in front of 
Peter AuGustus and regards him se- 
verely. ) 

EASTER HARE (looks at the frightened 
lad from over his spectacles): YOU are 
Peter Augustus! And what are you doing 
here? 


Peter Aucustus (speaks hurriedly, 
his candle trembling in his hand): Oh, 
please, dear Mr. Hare, please don’t be 


angry. I just slipped out of the nursery . 


window when nobody was looking. You 
see, Mother said the Easter Hare would 
visit the meadow tonight, and I — and 
I (confusedly) just thought I'd come out 
and see if she was right. (Hurriedly) 
Mother always is right, you know, but 
am 


EasTeR Hare (gruffly): Wanted to 
see for yourself, eh? 


Peter AuGustus (miserably): Yes, 
Mr. Hare, but please don’t be angry. I 
know my pretty Easter eggs always are 
real, because I can eat them. But —I 
wasn't just sure, Mr. Hare, that you 
were real! 

EASTER Hare (angrily hopping up 
and down): Real-real-real, indeed! Ill 
show you whether I’m real or not, young 
man. (As PETER AUGUSTUS begins to 
cry, the EASTER Hare scratches his ear 
thoughtfully. Then he comes closer to 
the child and speaks kindly.) Tut, tut, 
Peter Augustus. I suppose you aren't 
big enough yet to know what's real 
about me. Tonight my helpers, the Little 
Hares, journey with me to children all 
over the world, and if you're very 
good — 


AuGusTus (interrupting him, : 


jumps up and down in sudden joy): 
Oh-oh-o-o-o-oh! You'll let me go, too? 
(He grabs the EASTER Hare by the front 
paws and swings him around joyfully.) 
You'll let me go, you'll let me go, won't 
you, dear Mr. Hare? 
EasTER Hare: Yes, Peter Au 

you may come along, if only you'll be- 


lieve we're really real. (He whistles 
softly. The LirtLe HARES appear from 
all sides.) 


LitTLeE Hares (quickly form a circle 
about the EasTER HARE and PETER Avu- 
GUSTUS and start singing and pantomim- 
p, dv the old tune of “Did you ever see 
a lassie?” The LitTLeE Hares imitate the 
grotesque movements of the EASTER 
Hare, who first wags one ear, then the 
other, bows, courtsies, hops, turns his 
head this way then that. The LITTLE 
Hares dance faster and faster to the mu- 
sic. PETER AUGUSTUS jumps and claps 
with delight.) : 

Did you ever see a bunnie, a bunnie, 

a bunnie, 

Did you ever see a bunnie do this way 

and that? 

Do this way and that way, and this 

way and that way; 

Did you ever see a bunnie do this way 

and that? 

(At the end of the frolic, the bunnies 
hop off stage, immediately returning each 
with little baskets of colored eggs. The 
EASTER HARE swings his wand three 
times over the LiTTLE HARES and PETER 
AUGUSTUS. ) 

EASTER (gaily): 

A wave of my wand 

And we're off, ho, ho, 

To lands across the sea 

With eggs for boys and eggs for girls 
In gay old Hun-ga-ree! 

Cnorus oF Littte Hares: In gay old 
Hun-ga-ree! 

(The LittLe Hares dance off stage to 
the right and left, carrying their baskets 
of eggs. The Easter Hare draws PETER 
AUGUSTUS to one side of the meadow. 
For a moment the scene dims. In the 
distance is heard the music of ‘Rare the 
Barley,” which continues while the East- 
ER Hare speaks. ) 


EASTER HARE (waves his wand once 
more and speaks softly): Listen, Peter 
Augustus! You are about to behold 
wondrous things. Do you hear that mu- 
sic? (PETER AUGUSTUS nods vigorously. ) 
Those are the strains of an old Hun- 
garian dance melody. This is Monday, 
Easter Monday, in Hungary. On this 
day it is the old custom for all the village 
lads to sprinkle the village girls with 
water — girls are like flowers, they say, 
and must be watered so they'll grow! 
(He chuckles softly.) But wait, Peter 
Augustus, here they come and watch, 
too, for each lad will get a present of a 
bright red Easter egg. 


(The music grows louder. A group of 
Hungarian girls troops across the mea- 
dow toward the well. The girls carry red 
eggs and spring flowers. Barely have 
they laid their eggs in a pile on the 
ground when the boys rush in. They 
chase the girls in all directions, each lad 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Living Picture Study 


“HELPING MOTHER” 


Manet, from whose the- 
ories of painting the Impressionistic 
School developed, said that light was the 
most important component of any pic- 
ture. It is the factor on which photog- 
raphy is based. To trace the photographic 
principle back to its origin, we find that 
Aristotle first observed the phenomenon 
of photosynthesis, the chemical change 
which takes place in the green leaves of 
growing plants caused by the action of 
light. In the eighteenth century, artists 
used a device called a “camera obscura” 
to help them with the study of perspec- 
tive. This was a black box equipped with 
a prism which reflected the image out- 
side. Josiah Wedgwood, the English pot- 
ter, many of whose designs are based on 
silhouettes, devised a means of taking 
shadow pictures on a silver nitrate base. 
Herschel developed fixative. With the 
two lines of development, the chemical 
and the optical, fused, the camera was 
ready for Daguerre and Matthew B. 
Brady, America’s pioneer photographer, 
to give it practical use and publicity. 


Poaorocrarry has long been a 
household craft. The Brownie camera 
made an early appearance in the life of 
the amateur photographer and served 
him faithfully in turning out yards of 
exposed film to be developed into blurred 
prints of hit-or-miss subject matter and 
pasted into a much-thumbed photograph 
book. The young craftsman fancied him- 
self as a photographer, and his prints, 
recording places, picnics and playmates, 
were completely satisfying to him. Then 
there was the family album between 
whose ornate covers and jeweled clasps 
faded daguerreotypes still mirror the 
daintily touched-up features and cos 
tumes of our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. Another familiar black- 
paged book represents father’s photo- 
graphic flyers; there are the sailing par- 
ties, clam bakes and piazza groups in 
blue and sepia prints, pictures of the 
children from cradle to school days and, 
occasionally, a poorly-taken, well-loved 
landscape. Such photographs are per- 
sonal and intimate and we cherish them 
for their sentimental significance in our 
lives, but photography was destined to 
step out of the family laboratory and, 


_ through the perfection of today’s camera 


and the application of the principles of 
composition, basic to all satisfying com- 
position, be it in paint, plaster or the 


set-up for a photograph, make a bid for 
a well-earned place among the fine arts. 

Today we are surrounded by striking 
and beautiful photography in advertising 
posters, in periodical and newspaper ad- 
vertising, the newspaper rotogravure sec- 
tions, magazines and books devoted to 
travel, exploration and industry, the re- 
cently developed photo-mural in architec- 
tural decoration, and the movies which 
are slowly but happily giving more heed 
to the esthetic values of their produc- 
tions. With the sensitive, highly special- 
ized mechanism of the modern camera, 
and the depth of tone made possible by 
methods of developing, and varying tex- 
tures of paper upon which the prints are 
made, the variable quantity in photo- 
graphic results now depends entirely on 
the skill of the photographer. 


As THE elements of a photographic- 
picture cannot be changed once the cam- 
era shutter has clicked, it is important 
that the subject matter be selected and 
arranged according to the laws govern- 
ing composition and light in relation to 
the position of the camera. Let us ana- 
lyze the photograph, “Helping Mother,” 
to see how the photographer has observed 
these principles. 

He has placed his camera so that there 
is a center of interest in the grouping 
of the children and objects in the fore- 
ground. The light, reflected from the 
distant roof-tops and the water, and from 
the shimmering leaves of the birch tree, 
falling on the children’s white caps, cen 
ters the attention, as do the dark shad- 
ows on either side of the group, the 
graceful tree-shape which leads the eye 
down to the children, and the tree reflec- 
tions, keyed-down in effect so as to be 
subjective to the main interest. There is 
a pleasing division of foreground, middle 
distance and distance with the converg- 
ing lines of roof slant, fence rails and 
pond-banks, drawing the eye around the 
cycle of interest. There is space for the 
eye to rest in the almost cloudless sky 
and the clear spaces of the foreground. 
It is through such knowledge and fore- 
thought as that which led the photog- 
rapher of “Helping Mother” to include 
the darker tufts of grass and foliage at 
the bottom of the picture, and to select 
that time of day for his photograph when 
the sun would etch the rhythmic shadow 
of the wheelbarrow upon the lighter 
ground without distortion, that photog- 
raphy becomes an art. 


A Photograph 


Tiss photograph, taken in Sweden, 
is of particular interest to us in the con- 
tent of its subject matter as contrasted 
with a similar scene in our own environ- 
ment. The pond, the house, fences and 
trees seem as familiar as a rural scene in 
our own countryside. But the little girls’ 
costumes, the wheelbarrow and the buck- 
ets do not look American-made. We 
know that these children are farm chil- 
dren and this costume may be their ev- 
eryday habit, but the children of Stock- 
holm, or any other Swedish city, dress as 
our children do*except on festival occa- 
sions, when the traditional costume of 
embroidered cap, large white collar, gaily- 
colored apron, white stockings and black 
slippers, is worn. The wooden handmade 
wheelbarrow, typical of Swedish farm 
equipment and more pleasing in line than 
our machine-made products, represents 
the handcraft of Swedish rural life. The 
wooden buckets are graceful in shape 
and strong. They have the beauty of all 
homely, handmade tools fashioned for 
usefulness. The picture tells the story of 
Scandinavian farming peasants whose 
dairying and agricultural industries keep 
them close to the soil. It would be inter- 
esting to make a class scrapbook of pho- 
tographs showing various national cos- 
tumes, typical architecture, industries, 
representative scenery, and the celebra- 
tion of national festivals in various for- 
eign countries. The National Geographic 
Magazine is a rich source of such photo- 
graphs and also the Geographic News 
Bulletins issued by The National Geo- 
graphic Society in Washington. 


L. 1s a long time since the Brownie 
camera commanded the field of amateur 
photography and the St. Nicholas League 
was the only encouragement a child had 
for improving his technic. There are 
many kinds of inexpensive cameras on 
the market today. There are many well- 
written books and pamphlets which will 
give children a workable idea of the pos- 
sibilities of their cameras and suggest 
subject matter and technic. And there 
are many organizations which foster an 
interest in amateur photography through 
the offering of prizes, or the publication 
of selected photographs. Photography 
may be one of the worthwhile hobbies 
which give as much pleasure to the ob- 
server as to the creator, and professional 
photography has brought much beauty 
and interest into our lives. 


—— MARY TAYLOR 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Dyeing Easter Eggs 


HE second grade received this let- 
ter of invitation from the third grade: 


Dear Second Grade: 


We would like you to come to our 
Easter party, Friday at 1.15 p.m. 


Please come to the Third-grade room. 
Will you give us your colored eggs be- 
fore the party? 

From the Third Grade 


From this letter there grew a direct 
need on the part of the children to se- 
cure colored eggs either through pur- 
chasing them or dyeing the eggs them- 
selves. The teacher could see that in such 
a project there would be practise in the 
organization and planning of materials 
for doing something. There would be 
opportunity for teaching the science of 
cooking and dyeing eggs with a mini- 
mum of breakage and a maximum of 
beauty of coloring. The activity was 
introduced in our conversation period as 
follows: 

Have you thought how we can dye 
our eggs? It is always easier to do things 
well if we make careful plans. Perhaps 
we can plan this together. 

Let us think of the things we need 
with which to work. Here is a package 
of dye that I bought last night. I will 
read the instructions and you can decide 
whether we can dye our eggs the way it 
describes. Listen so you can tell what 
things we will need. 

The children decided on the following 
materials that they would need for 
dyeing: 

1. Some old teacups. 

2. Boiling water. 

3. An old spoon. 

4. Clean cloth or old newspapers. 

5 


. A greased cloth. 


We continued a discussion of our proj- 
ect: 

Sometimes people think it is dangerous 
to eat eggs that have been colored. This 
package says that the dye is non-poison- 
ous. There will be no harm in using this 
if the eggs have not been cracked while 
cooking them. 

What must we be careful about when 
we cook eggs? I have written these in- 
structions for cooking eggs on the black- 
board. Can you read them? 

The following directions were written: 

Put eggs in a pan of cold water and 
place on the stove. Add a pinch of bak- 
ing soda to the water to remove the 
greasy texture from the eggs. Let the 
water come to a boil. Cook eggs slowly 


for sixteen minutes. Take off stove and 
leave eggs in water until it has cooled off. 

Written directions for dyeing eggs 
were written on cards for a reading 
lesson. 


Directions for Dyeing 


Break up a dye cake in an old teacup 
to a powder. Add a small quantity of 
boiling water. Stir until the dye is melted. 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always welcome. 
The everyday classroom help which 
they represent has proved helpful 
and popular. 

We want to hear from -you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in devel- 
oping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advarice. 
Send your ideas, enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
Milton Bradley Company, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Then add enough boiling water to cover 
an egg. 

Put a hot egg in the dye and stir with 
an old spoon about a minute or until the 
right color comes. Remove egg. Let stand 
on soft, clean, cloth or old newspaper 
until dry. After eggs are dry, polish with 
a greased cloth. 

Besides giving children practice in 
planning and organizing, this little activ- 
ity gave them an excellent motive for 
reading. It has language value as well, 
and gives children pure pleasure in doing 
something. 

MINNA HANSEN, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Science in Grades Two 
and Three 


the whole school 
year we have found that although a 
special time allotment is given to the 
subject of science, it is closely allied with 
other school subjects. By weaving sci- 
ence into these subjects, we give the child 
a better understanding as to the place 
science holds in his daily experience. 

To show how this correlation actually 
works, let us go through one average 


day’s program. After the usual morn- 
ing exercises and health inspection, we 
turn our attention to our plants, gold- 
fish or whatever we may be caring for 
at the time. 

One small group of children with 
rulers in hand go immediately to our 
new narcissus bulbs. They measure the 
growth of the bulb and one of the pupils 
goes to the blackboard and records the 
date and size of the bulb. Others are 
counting blossoms and perhaps measur- 
ing food for the fish. Arithmetic is thus 
correlated with Science. 

Reading is our next subject. The story 
happens to be about animals. Immedi- 
ately the question arises concerning the 
care of the children’s own pets. The 
difference between wild and domestic 
animals is discussed. In fact the material 
is so vast the same subject is carried over 
into the Language period. During this 
time, the children discuss at length their 
own observations of animals. They write 
their original stories also. 

The song for the day’s music period 
happens to be about a “wriggling little 
polliwog.” Before singing the new song, 
the children talk about polliwogs and 
frogs enough to understand what they 
are singing about. The last line, “Living 
near a mossy log,” suggests the home of 
the polliwog. 

The children have become so interested 
in animals during the reading period that 
it is suggested that two lists be made 
naming both the wild and domestic ani- 
mals. These lists were carefully copied 
during the Penmanship period. 

In Geography the children were study- 
ing about Eskimos. This gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study further the 
sun, moon, and stars. The final period is 
usually a health period, but the teacher, 
sensing the interest of th> children in 
their day’s work, climaxes the teaching 
with a refreshing nature walk. Pretty 
stones are gathered, a mossy log is dis- 
covered, several trees are identified, a 
squirrel is seen erecting his home, etc. 
Drawing lessons at a later date showed 
the influence of this excursion. 

CaROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Costume Box 


is a commonly 
used form of reading expression. It is 
very much in use in all primary grades. 
A convenient costume box is quite an 
aid in dramatization. 

Most young children will identify 
themselves easily with an interesting 
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character, especially if they have a bit of 
suggested clothing —a feather, an old 
hat, a piece of cloth about the shoulders. 
Such little accessories will have a trans- 
forming effect upon the child. 

Our second-grade costume box is about 
four feet by two feet. In this box the 
children have placed an old hat, a black 
cape, and other such clothing that sug- 
gests witches or peasant-type characters. 
There is also in the box a piece of Christ- 
mas tinsel, a wand, a piece of light silk, 
pink, blue and white. Such materials as 
these provide for kings, queens, and 
fairies. 

Other properties, such as a crooked 
stick, a gold star, a basket, will be needed 
and should be placed in the box. The 
children frequently bring in properties 
as they discover them about home and 
recall stories in which they may be used. 
The chief difficulty is to keep them from 
putting too much in the box. The chil- 
dren prepared the box on the outside 
with wall paper and it is an attraction 
in our schoolroom. 

The readiness of the bits of costumes 
and not the quantity or quality is its 
chief recommendation to teachers of pri- 
mary reading. 

BEeRTHA G. RaMES, Boulder, Colo. 


A Schoolroom Mirror 


Reecenny I visited an unusually 
fine third-grade room in which I found 
a mirror, 18 inches by 24 inches, hang- 
ing on the wall. Near the mirror was 
the “inspection chart” on which the chil- 
dren recorded each morning notes re- 
garding health and appearance. 

I saw boys come in from play, go to 
the mirror, straighten their ties, comb 
their hair and at last think to tuck in 
their shirts. When girls went to the 
mirror, invariably they aided one another 
in the arrangement of curls, ties and 
belts. Children who discovered dirty 
hands and faces went to the lavatory 
and checked up on their appearance 
again before going to their seats. 

The teacher told me the children fre- 
quently examined their teeth as to clean- 
liness. This aided the dental work of the 
school. 

When plays and recitations were in 
progress of development, the mirror was 
useful in “dressing up,” and passing on 
appearances. 

The teacher said that she got better 
enunciation in reading and better use of 
the mouth in singing by allowing the 
children to observe themselves in the mir- 
ror while reading or singing. 

The room was made beautiful with 
flowers, pictures and interesting equip- 
ment, so that the mirror fitted very well 
into the surroundings. 

BerTHA G. Ramgs, Boulder, Colo. 


Watches for the Pre-Primary 


WY for the pre-primary 
children can be successfully attempted. 
This project carries a charm of its own 
especially for little ones living in locali- 
ties where the Five-and-Tens do not sup- 
ply the small toys that they love. 

Take the flat discs used for milk-bottle 
tops. With wood alcohol or hot water 
wash off the wax coating. Make gold 
rims for the open-faced watches of the 
gilt paper easily obtained. If gilt backs 
for the watches are desired, they can be 
cut, using the disc as a pattern. 

The first step is to paste the rim on 
the disc. Next make the numbers around 
the dial. 

Hands cut from the teacher's pattern, 
are then placed in the center with a 
paper fastener. The last thing to do is 
to paste the back disc of gold or silver 
paper on the back of the dial. 

A paper fastener at the top makes a 
convenient holder for the cord by which 
the little ones hang the finished watches 
around their necks. 

In a schoolroom where several grades 
are being taught it is well to select one 
or two girls of the first or second grade 
as assistants for the watch-makers. These 
girls will probably be skillful enough to 
cut the discs and the rims from the pat- 
terns furnished, thus relieving the young- 
er children of too much concentrated 
effort. 

The pre-primary should make the 
numbers themselves and be taught to put 
the watches together with the helper’s 
assistance. 

I have been greatly interested, in car- 
rying out this project, to note the little 
folks coming up to the teacher's desk to 
set their watches by the desk clock, also, 
at their efforts to contrive wrist watches. 


Honora M. Brsanp, 


Pagosa Junc., Colo. 


Creative Materials Free! 


Tix materials mentioned in this 
article are those that have cost not one 
cent and have actually been used in 
kindergarten work. 

For drawing and construction these 
were the cardboards that come from the 
laundry with men’s shirts. Pencils, cray- 
ons, and water colors were used with 
these. The children have asked for them 
constantly. These cardboards have also 
been used for building houses, and some- 
times for cutting. They have furnished 
the material for hearts that were colored 
and cut, then scattered on the floor for 
a game, a heart for each child. The chil- 
dren marched about the floor to music. 
When the music stopped each child must 
have a foot on a heart or he was out of 
the game as in “Marching to Jerusalem.” 

At the tables, children used 
rolls for the bodies of toy animals, and 


stuffed them with newspapers clipped 
fine. From the laundry cardboard they 
made the heads, tails and feet and fas- 
tened them on. 

Round, cylindrical oatmeal boxes were 
used for engines; cardboard rolls for the 
smokestacks; tops of cylindrical card- 
board boxes were used for wheels; heavy 
laundry wrapping paper, cardboard or a 
box, for a cab. Trains were drawn and 
cut from the laundry cardboard, the cars 
being fastened together with string. 

Attractive shopping bags for Mother 
were made of large sheets of wrapping 
paper, the edges being overcast with 
yarn. An attractive picture from a mag- 
azine was pasted on the side. The handles 


were made of cord. 


Newspapers were used for many pur- 
poses, to protect the tables during pasting 
or modeling, for aprons, for cutting va- 
rious objects in outline, for cutting and 
pasting together to make various articles. 
Newspapers were a delight to the small 
child beginning to cut. Pictures of ani- 
mals and pets were noted and saved 
from them that the children might cut 
them out when needed. Suitable pic- 
tures from newspapers and magazines 
were provided to be cut out for scrap- 
books 


Cellophane paper was used as glass by 
one child who wished to cover and frame 
a picture. For greeting cards, the colored 
linings of old envelopes were of use. Bits 
of cotton from the inside of pill bottles 
were used for cotton tails for rabbits. 
Pussy willows were pasted on pictures to 
represent cats on a fence, the tails being 
drawn by the children. For group activ- 
ities in the room, large sheets of laundry 
wrapping paper were used with chairs 
and tables for houses, screens, and 
curtains. 

Usually some time was spent outdoors 
each day. On the playground airplanes, 
trains, boats and houses were con- 
structed from wooden boxes and boards. 
A seesaw and a bridge were made. One 
board was a track for trains. A box be- 
came the station. 

Fortunately, this school was located 
at the edge of the town so that the chil- 
dren had the opportunity to ramble in 
woods and fields. The outdoor world was 
free to all. There were the woods with 
the spring flowers, rocks for houses and 
stores, cups and saucers of acorns, but- 
ton balls from the sycamore tree, the old 
log that made an aeroplane and rocks for 
boats. The children could also watch the 
boats on the river and the trains in the 
distance. 

Then as they strolled over the fields, 
they watched the clouds. “Hush, I see 
a bird.” There was the highhole’s nest in 
the willow tree, and in the weeds near 
the ground, the ground bird’s nest, and 
in the large spruce tree they saw the 
blue jay and her family. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Easter Hat 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Ox: morning when Mrs. Goose 
went to her door she found a little wee 
pink and blue note under the door mat. 
There was a corner sticking out; she 
laughed to see it. She gave a little pull; 
then she opened the tiny envelope. “Now 
for my glasses, quick,” she said, and ran 
to put them on her queer bird nose. 

She read the note outloud; it was 
printed on bright green scratch-paper. 


“Dear Mrs. Goose: 

Will you please come to Easter break- 
fast with us, this Saturday, before I 
take the eggs around? 

Your friend 
The Easter Bunny.” 


“Why, that’s lovely,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose. “That's very kind of Easter 
Bunny.” Then she looked out of her 
little window, and saw how the spring 
was coming, with little banners on the 
willow trees and little ripples on the 
pond and little fluffs of clouds in the 
clear blue sky. “Everything is coming 
alive and looking very pretty and getting 
fixed-up,” said Mrs. Goose. “I must have 
a new hat to wear to Easter Bunny's 
breakfast!” 

So she put her shawl right on, and 
plop-plopped down to Mr. Gobbler’s gen- 
eral store to look around. 


Sure enough, there was a row of new 
hats on a shelf behind the apple barrels. 
Mrs. Goose took down a big brown one 
and put it on. There was an old mirror 
hanging on the wall, and she took a look 
into that. 

“Too big!” said Mrs. Goose, and took 
it off. “Why, I can’t see my face at all. 
Just one eye, peeking out. I don’t 
like this hat; no! no! It looks like a 
wastebasket.” 

Then she put on another one, a 
little flat white hat with a green rib- 
bon around it. 

“Too little,” said Mrs. Goose, 
turning her head this way and that 
before the mirror. “Why, I can’t see 
much hat, really, just my big goosie 
face staring out. I don’t like this 
one, either. It looks like a sandwich.” 

So she put the little white hat 
back on the shelf and tried another 
one, a yellow hat with a red straw- 

on it. 

“Why, this is just right,” she de- 
cided, as pleased as could be. “It’s 
very becoming, too. My feather face 


shows just enough, and I wonder if that’s 
a real strawberry? It looks like a real 
strawberry,” said Mrs. Goose, taking off 
the hat. She took a peck at it. No, it 
was not a real strawberry; but it was too 
late to think about that. For Mrs. Goose 
had swallowed it! 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she said. “What 
shall I do? I’ve eaten the trimming off 
my hat!” 


M R. GOBBLER was very busy tying 
up a bag of sugar for Mr. Pig. When 
he was through with that, he came over 
to Mrs. Goose. 

“Trying on hats, I see,” he said. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Goose told him. “And I 
like this.one, very much. How much is 
it?” 

Mr. Gobbler told her, and then he 
said, “But I thought there was a straw- 
berry on it.” 

“There was,” said Mrs. Goose. “But J 
ate it. It was just a little mistake.” 

“Did it taste like a mistake?” Mr. 
Gobbler asked her. Mrs. Goose did not 
answer; she only gulped, and then Mr. 
Gobbler said, “Well, it’s just a plain hat 
now, no trimming.” 

“T like it this way,” said Mrs. Goose, 
and she rattled down the money for it 
and plop-plopped out of the store, shak- 
ing her tail. 

“And now I must hurry,” she said to 
herself. “Why, I don’t believe 1 know 
where Easter Bunny lives! Ill just go 
over to the Wild Woods and ask Old 
Lady Owl.” 

So shé hurried along, and there was 
Old Lady Owl in a tree, with her eyes 
half shut. 


“Good morning,” said Mrs. Goose. “I 
am going to Easter Bunny's Saturday 
breakfast. Can you tell me where he 
lives?” 

“Hole in the woods, back of the hill, 
three times around and up,” hooted Old 
Lady Owl, looking very sleepy. 

“Oh, I don’t understand,” said Mrs. 
Goose; “I can never find him. Won't 
you please tell me again?” 

But Old Lady Owl was fast asleep. 

“What shall I do?” wailed Mrs. Goose. 
“Where shall I find the Easter Bunny?” 

“Follow the brook, follow the brook,” 
said a little voice, and there was Wee 
Fieldmouse, who had heard it all and 
knew. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Goose, and she plopped along. Sure 
enough, the brook turned three times 
around; then she went up. “This must 
be the hill,” she told herself. “And Old 
Lady Owl said he lived back of it. Well, 
- just go on.” And she walked down 

e hill. 

Just then a little spring wind came 
along that way. It picked up the edge of 
Mrs. Goose’s shawl and flapped it. It 
blew off her hat. Mrs. Goose ran after 
the hat. It rolled along like a pancake. 
Every time she caught up with it, the 
wind blew it on again; it was just like a 
game, and the wind was winning. But 
finally Mrs. Goose caught up with the 
runaway hat. She set her foot on it hard 
to keep it still, and stood looking down 
at it. 

“What good yellow straw,” she said. 
“Very good yellow straw. Really, it 
looks delicious. I wonder if it tastes like 
the strawberrry.” And she took a nip 
at it. 

“Why, really, that was very nice,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I am hungry from 
or to hurry so. I'll just take another 

te.” 

And before she knew it Mrs. 
Goose had eaten her hat up, all, all 
up! There she was bareheaded, go- 
ing to Easter Bunny's breakfast that 
windy spring morning. 


Six plopped along a bit and 
suddenly she began to cry. “Oh, it’s 
too bad,” she said. “I've eaten my 
hat. I've had my breakfast. I'm not 
hungry! So how, how can I go to 
Easter Bunny's breakfast? Why, 
why should I go?” 

Mrs. Goose plopped up the hill 
again, thinking how silly she was. 
She took the wrong turn by the 
brook, she went round and round 
the hill and down and up again, till 
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she got all mixed-up and tired and cold, 
and suddenly, there was Easter Bunny 
himself standing right before her, hold- 
ing out his paw. 

“I was coming,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“and I had a new hat to wear, but I ate 
it. Then I wasn’t hungry, and I got lost, 
and now...” Mrs. Goose stopped to 
think, and then she said, happily, “I’ve 
been rushing around for so long that I’m 
hungry again! Isn't that fortunate? Only 
I haven't any new hat to wear to your 
Easter breakfast.” 

“Why, never mind,” said Easter Bunny. 
“Mrs. Bunny and I haven't any new 
hats, either. Do come right this way. I'm 
so glad I found you.” 


Mrs. Goose hurried home with him. 
There was Mrs. Easter Bunny waiting, 
in a fresh pink dress, with good muffin 
and porridge smells coming out from the 
kitchen. There was a little table set with 
a blue and white checked cloth and little 
yellow plates and bowls. There were all 
the Easter eggs, waiting in a shining pile 
on Easter Bunny's pantry shelf. 

“This is a very happy morning,” said 
Mrs. Goose; “and how much better this 
muffin tastes than the strawberry on my 
hat!” 


Then they all laughed, and said, “Eas- 
ter Greeting” to each other. 


How the Porridge Bowl Was Filled 
A Geography Story 
By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


N EVER had the Holm family been so 
busy as they were that winter. Whether 
you had gone to their farm morning, 
afternoon, or evening, you would have 
found every one of them hard at work. 
And no wonder, for was not Hildur to 
be married in the spring? 

In Norway, a wedding is a grand 
occasion, for which people begin to get 
ready weeks, and even months, before- 
hand. Because, instead of going to the 
store to buy presents, they make each 
one very carefully by hand. 

Hildur’s mother had been sewing all 
winter upon a beautiful tablecloth, with 
a deep band of embroidery around the 
edge. And her father, not to be outdone, 
had been carving a whole set of wooden 
kitchen utensils, forks and spoons with 
long, curved handles, twirlers for beating 
eggs, and even a set of birchwood cups 
to be used when the new family went 
for picnics in the mountains. 

Hildur’s younger brothers and sisters, 
too, had done their share. Even little 
Ragna had been putting hems into tea 
towels, with stitches so neat and tiny that 
you would have wondered how such a 
small girl could make them. 

But the finest thing of all was the 
wooden bowl. Ever since Kristian had 
been old enough to handle a knife with- 
out cutting himself, he had been spend- 
ing most of his spare time doing wood 
carving, so that now there were few boys 
in all that part of Norway as clever at it 
as he. And so, when he learned that his 
beloved older sister was to be married, he 
decided io make a large wooden porridge 
bowl as his gift for her. 


I, Norway, most people have 
grot or porridge, every evening for sup- 
per. This is placed in a big bowl, and 
set in the middle of the table. Every 
member of the family has his own spoon, 


and his own small dish of sour milk, into 
which he dips the spoonful of porridge. 
But there is only one bowl of grét, and 
so they all eat from it at once, each from 
whatever part happens to be nearest him. 

Those great bowls are the pride of the 
women’s hearts. Many have been re- 
ceived as wedding presents and treasured 
ever since, while some have been handed 
down from mother to daughter for years 
and years. 

Kristian studied all his mother’s bowls 
and those of his aunts and neighbors, for 
ideas, choosing now this bit of design, 
and now that, and putting in other pat- 
terns that were entirely his own until, as 
the carvings took shape, the bowl was 
truly a delight to look at. 

It was fortunate that Hildur was away 
working in the village so much of the 
time that winter, for if she had been at 
home all day, Kristian could never have 
got the porridge bowl finished without 
her seeing it. As it was, more than once, 
he had to push it quickly out of sight 
when she returned home earlier than 
usual, or he became so interested in his 
work that he forgot to watch the time. 

But at last it was done, even to the 
last tiny whorl, and the inside of the 
bowl, which had no. carvings except a 
narrow band around the edge, was pol- 
ished so smooth that it felt like satin. 

“You had better put it out in the stab- 
bur,” Kristian’s father advised him. “It 
will dry more slowly and evenly there, 
and with less danger of cracking than if 
you leave it in this hot kitchen.” ' 

“Yes,” agreed the boy, “and Hildur 
will not be so likely to see it, either!” 


Tine stabbur is a sort of storehouse, 
found on almost every Norwegian farm. 
It is built of logs, and placed on high 
posts, so that rats and mice cannot get in. 
And, for the same reason, the stairs, in- 


stead of being close against the doorstep, 
are made so that there is a space a foot 
or so wide at the top. People can easily 
step across this space, but the rats and 
mice cannot. 

So Kristian put his bowl in a dark cor- 
ner of the stabbur, where Hildur would 
not be likely to see it, even if she hap- 
pened to come out there. And then, to 
hide it still further, he threw over it an 
armful of straw, so that even if she 
looked that way his sister would never 
think that her own wedding gift was in 
that corner. 

For a time, the boy kept stealing out 
every day or two, to make sure his bowl 
was safe. But as spring drew near, he 
forgot even that, on account of all the 
stir and bustle which was going on about 
the house. 

His mother had finished the tablecloth, 
and folded it away, and was spending 
hours in the kitchen, making bread and 
cake and sausages, and dozens of other 
things for the wedding feast. 

Hildur, too, had put the last stitch into 
her household linens, and was now work- 
ing on her wedding gown itself, a beau- 
tiful dress with a full skirt embroidered 
all around the edge with bright wool 
flowers, and with a black velvet bodice 
and a white blouse of the finest linen. It 
made Kristian feel proud and happy to 
think how beautiful his sister would look 
in that dress, as she stood up beside Ottar 


for the marriage ceremony. 


y 

W HEN the day of the wedding 
finally arrived, the boy could hardly eat 
his breakfast, he was so excited. As soon 
as the family rose from the table, Kris- 
tian suddenly remembered that he had 
not even looked at his bowl for several 
weeks. He hurried out to the stabbur. 
What if something had happened to it 
in the meantime? What if it should have 
disappeared, or have become ¢racked 
while drying out? 

When he went in out of the bright 
sunshine, he could not see clearly at first. 
Yet, even at a glance, it seemed to him 
that the pile of straw did not look as it 
should. Then, as his eyes became used 
to the darkness, he saw that there was 
hardly any straw left in the pile which 
he had heaped up so carefully over the 
bowl, but instead, it was scattered all 
over the floor. 

He dashed over to the corner in such 
a hurry that he all but tripped over the 
old red hen, scratching about, in search 
of grains of wheat. She clucked angrily, 
as if she wished to chase him away. 

“What's the matter, Tuppe?” he asked. 
“Were you afraid I'd step on you?” 

Then he noticed that part of the straw 
had been pressed down inside the bowl, 
to form a sort of nest. And right in the 
middle were ten little yellow chickens, so 
newly hatched that some of them had not 
yet quite dried off. The old red hen had 
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chosen that dark corner and that armful 
of straw as a good place in which to 
hatch her eggs, and there she had been 
setting for days and days. 

Kristian lifted the bowl up carefully, 
so as not to disturb the baby chickens. 
And then he dusted off the outside, and 
blew away the loose wisps of straw. But 
the nest inside, with the little chicks in 
the center, he left untouched. 

Then, holding the bowl very gently in 
his two hands, he walked out of the stab- 
bur, across the yard, and into the house, 
where the whole family had gathered, 
ready to set out for the church. The old 
red hen kept close beside him, clucking 
anxiously, as if she could not quite un- 
derstand what was happening to her new 
family. 

You can imagine how surprised Hildur 
was to receive that gift. She looked at 


the little chickens, and then she held the 
bowl up, and examined every inch of the 
beautiful carving. And then she set it 
down on the table, and put her two 
hands on Kristian’s shoulders. How glad 
it made him feel to see her standing 
there, in her new wedding dress, with 
that proud, happy look in her eyes. 

“Thank you, little brother,” she said. 
“Never did any bride have a more beau- 
tiful porridge bowl. And, surely, never 
before was there one that contained a 
whole family of little chicks!” 

“Those are Tuppe’s gift to you,” an- 
swered Kristian, “but you had better 
take her along, too. It would not do for 
her to be separated from her family.” 

“Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!” answered the 
red hen, bobbing her head eagerly up 
and down, as if she understood every 
word that was being said. 


The Cow That Went To Church 
By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Lonc ago, at Bradfordsville in Ken- 
tucky, there lived a wise old cow. Her 
name has been forgotten, but to this day 
her story is remembered in her home vil- 
lage. She was a gentle old cow, and be- 
haved like all the other cows in the vil- 
lage until one Sunday when first she did 
some thinking. 

In those cn after the village cows 
were milked in the morning, they were 
turned loose to eat grass wherever they 
chose to wander. That they might easily 
be found by their owners, they wore 
bells around their necks, and every bell 
had a sound of its own. Some cows wore 
bells that said ding-dong in a low tone. 
Others wore bells that said ding-dong, 
ding-dong in a cheerful, happy way, or 
ding-dong-ding. There were almost as 
many different sounding cow-bells in the 
village as there were cows. 

Also, five days in the week and four 
times every day, the teacher stood out- 
side the schoolhouse door and rang a bell 
that said in a fast-talking way, ding- 
a-ling-a-ling, ding-a-ling-a-ling. At the 
sound of that bell the children used to 
leave their play and go running into the 
schoolroom. 

The church-bell was different. It had 
a deeper tone and rang more slowly. It 
was in the high steeple over the church, 
and all the village seemed pleasanter 
when the church-bell rang on a Sunday 
morning. Then the village people and 
the country people went to church, all 
dressed in their best. 

In that long-ago time, before there 
were any automobiles in the world, there 
was a high board fence around the 
church and the acres of the churchyard, 
to keep out wandering animals. Inside 
the churchyard were rows of hitching- 
posts to which the country people tied 


their horses. When the church-bell rang 
in the high steeple, the churchyard gates 
were opened wide, and carriages drove 
into the yard. Those who rode in from 
the country to church, grandmothers and 
grandfathers, fathers and mothers, big 
children and little children, then stepped 
or were lifted down from the carriages, 
the horses were tied to the hitching-posts, 
and the families went inside the church 
to sing hymns and listen to the sermon. 


N Ow it happened one Sunday morn- 
ing that our wise old cow, wandering 
across the fields, looked between the 
boards of the fence and noticed how 
green the grass was inside the church- 
yard. When the church-bell had stopped 
ringing, and long rows of horses were 
tied to the hitching-posts, stamping their 
feet now and then, and switching their 
tails, our cow walked through one of the 
open gates, and began eating and eating 
the fresh sweet grass. She ate grass while 
the hymns were sung and during the ser- 
mon, and until the church service was 
over. When the last carriage was gone, 
some one drove her out into the road and 
closed the churchyard gates. 

Perhaps at that minute our cow began 
to do some thinking about the church- 
bell, because ever after, when the church- 
bell rang, she left all her cow friends and 
walked as fast as she could travel toward 
the churchyard. She never listened to the 
school bell or the bells of the other cows, 
but no matter when the church-bell rang, 
the wise old cow lifted her head, listened 
and then began to travel toward the spot 
where the grass grew green beyond the 
wide open churchyard gates. She would 
find the gates open, the horses tied to the 
hitching-posts and fresh green grass 


spread around, like a dinner growing 
for her. 

Going to church in those long-ago days 
was not as pleasant for boys and girls as 
it is today. Now, there is perhaps Sun- 
day school for children while the long 
church service is going on; they hear s:o- 
ries, and draw, paint, and make sand- 
table scenes. Some churches have special 
services for the children, but it was quite 
different in the days when this wise old 
cow listened for the church bell to ring. 
Children went to the long church service 
with their parents, and must sit, quiet 
and attentive. They listened to the ser- 
mon, and their pews were hard and high. 
Outside, through the window, might 
come the singing of birds and the pleas- 
ant hum of bees. Drowsy scents of flow- 
ers and hay came to them. Heads nodded 
and feet that could not touch the floor 
prickled, but there was a stern tithing 
man who watched from the back of the 
church and was ready to poke with his 
long rod any child or grown-up either 
who fell asleep during the sermon. So, 
how delightful it was to hear, far off and 
then closer, the tinkle, tinkle of a cow 
bell. 


Te doings of the wise old cow de- 
lighted the children of the village. Often 
during the church service when a cow- 
bell was heard softly saying ding-a-ling in 
the churchyard, many a mother put her 
finger on her lips and shook her head be- 
cause the little child beside her suddenly 
smiled too broadly. Sometimes it was 
hard for the children to keep from laugh- 
ing aloud in church when they heard the 
cow bell tinkling and thought about their 
cow. 

However, one mother of the village 
would not believe that the cow knew one 
bell from another. But one week day she 
went with other mothers of the village 
and from the country to clean the church 
and have a picnic dinner. The gates of 
the churchyard were open, and five or 
six horses were tied to the hitching posts, 
when some one rang the church-bell to 
remind the village that this was the day 
for scrubbing the pews and sweeping and 
dusting the church. The mother who had 
not believed the story about the cow, 
happened to be looking down the road 
when the bell rang. Then she saw a cow 
that had been nibbling grass by the road- 
side, suddenly lift her head and start 
coming as fast as she could travel toward 
the church. Straight into the churchyard 
the cow went, where she ate and ate the 
fresh green grass, as if it were Sunday in 

morning. 

So this mother found out for herself 
that a cow could think. All the mothers 
and the children laughed and laughed. 
For really, it must have been great “7 
to see a gentle old cow go strai 
church, whenever she heard the 
bell ringing. 
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GREAT IS TODAY 
By WALT WHITMAN 


Great is Today, and beautiful, 
It is good to live in this age — 
there never was any better. 


From “Leaves of Grass” 


HURRY UP, LITTLE HORSE 


Hurry up, little horse, 

Let’s run now. 

Because tomorrow is fiesta day, 
And the next day too. 


Hurry up, little horse, 
Let’s eat. 

And then to run a little 
And then to drink. 


Hurry up, little horse, 
Let’s run again now; 
Hurry up, hurry up, hurry up, 
Because we are arriving late. 


Translation from the Spanish 
by Katharine B. Clay 


MEETING THE EASTER 
BUNNY 


On Easter morn at early dawn 
Before the cocks were crowing, 
I met a bob-tail bunnykin 
And asked where he was going. 
“°Tis in the house and out the house 
Atipsy, tipsy-toeing, 
*Tis round the house and "bout the house 
Aclightly I am going.” 
“But what is that of every hue 
You carry in your basket?” 
“Tis eggs of gold and eggs of blue; 
I wonder that you ask it. 
Tis chocolate eggs and bonbon eggs 
And eggs of red and gray, 
For every child in every house 
On bonny Easter Day.” 
He perked his ears and winked his eye 
And twitched his little nose; 
He shook his tail — what tail he had — 
And stood up on his toes. 
“I must be gone before the sun; 
The East is growing gray; 
Tis almost time for bells to chime.” 
So he hippety-hopped away. 
From “Around a Toadstool Table” by 
Rowena Bastin Bennett. Reprinted by 


special permission from the Follett 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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Poems for April Days 


EASTER 
By MARJORIE SEYMOUR WATTS 


A kind of dancing in the leaves, 

A kind of shining in the air, 

A kind of happiness inside, 

A kind of music everywhere! 
Reprinted by Permission 


EASTER MONDAY RHYME 


Eggs, bacon, apples or cheese, 
Bread or corn, if you please, 
Jam or jelly, quince or cherry; 
Or any good thing that will make us 
merry! 
Old Cheshire Traditional 


RAINY DAY 


The cricket went to Germany, 
The beetle went to Spain, 
Because I don’t see either out 
A-walking in the rain. 


The turtle went to Africa, 
The dragon-fly to Rome, 
But I went to the attic. . . 
Because it’s nearer home. 


From “The Coffee Pot Face’’ by Aileen 
L. Fisher. Reprinted by special permis- 
sion from Robert M. McBride Company 


RAIN CHARM 


Rain, rain, go away, 

Come another summer day. 

Rain, rain, pour down, 

But not a drop in our town. 

Rain, rain, go away; 

Come again a washing day. 
Old English 


A SNAIL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
A snail crept up the lily’s stalk; 
““How nice and smooth,” said he; 
“It’s quite a pleasant evening walk, 
And just the thing for me!” 
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WHAT THEY PLANTED ON 
ARBOR DAY 
By JEAN HALIFAX 


Said the first little boy as he planted his 
tree, 

“I am planting a ship to sail over the 
sea.” 


Said the next little boy, “My elm tree so 


Some day will give shelter and shade to 
us all.” 


Said the third little boy, “A birch canoe 
Some day I will make from my tree for 
you.” 


“By and by, from my tree,” said the 
fourth little lad, 


“Shining red apples will make us all 
glad.” 


Said the fifth little boy as he planted his 


tree, 
“This will build a house for you and 
me.” 


Said the sixth little boy, “A ladder to 
climb 

When this tree grows up Ill make of 
mine.” 


Said the seventh little lad, “For the squir- 
rel and mouse, 
And the birds sometimes, this will be a 


house.” 


Said the eighth little boy, “This tree we'll 
take 


Chairs and tables and wagons to make.” 


Said the ninth little boy, “I'll use my tree 
To cook the dinners for Mother and me.” 


Said the last little boy, “On buckwheat 
cakes 
We'll eat the syrup this nice tree makes.” 


Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


BROOK 
By ALEXANDER KRAWCHICK 


Can it be that the brook, 
As it flows, 

Sings? 

If not, why 

Do mighty animals 

Stop attentively 

As though listening? 


Copyright, “The Poets’ Pack of George 
Washington High School,” New York 


BOUTON BLEECKER 


HOW TO MAKE A WHISTLE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


First you take a willow bough, 
Smooth, and round, and dark; 
Next you cut a little ring 
Through the outside bark. 


Then tap and rap it gently, 
With a little pat or pound, 
And loosen up the piece of bark. 
So it may turn around. 


Slip the bark off carefully, 
So it will not break, 

Cut away the inside part; 
Then a mouthpiece make. 


Put the bark all nicely back, 
Then in a single minute 

Lift the willow to your lips — 
And blow the whistle in it! 


THE COW AND THE ASS 
By ANN AND JANE TAYLOR 


Beside a green meadow a stream used to 
flow, 


So clear, you might see the white pebbles 
below. 

To this cooling brook, the warm cattle 
would stray, 


To stand in the shale on a hot summer's 
day. 


A cow quite oppressed by the heat of 
the sun, 

Came here to refresh as she often had 
done; 

And, standing quite still, stooping over 
the stream 

Was musing, perhaps — or perhaps she 
might dream. 


But soon a brown ass of respectable look 
Came trotting up also to taste of the 


brook, 
And to nibble a few of the daisies and 


grass. 
“How d’ye do?” said the cow. “How 
d’ye do?” said the ass. 


“Take a seat!” said the cow, gently wav: 
ing her hand, 

“By no means, dear madam,” said he, 
“while you stand!” 

Then, stooping to drink, with a very low 

“Ma'am, your health!” said the ass. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the cow. 
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Raster brings us wonder and re- 
freshment in nature's renewal. Especially 
should we try to interpret this season of 
outdoor miracles in the classroom. It is 
the time of year when new subject mat- 
ter, new colors, adventurous excursions, 
and the world of stories and poetry about 
the spring belong in the daily program. 
Easter is older than the history of reli- 
gious thought; sun worship, mythology 
that impersonated natural forces through 
the ancient gods and goddesses, and the 
whole cycle of festivals and pageants that 
celebrated the death of winter combined 
to found Eastertide which received new 
inspiration with the birth of Christianity. 

We have talked a great deal the last 
few years about social science; that has 
been the new word in curriculum build- 
ing. But the natural sciences are perhaps 
closer to child life than is social science. 
Animals, the earth, water, forests, sandy 
beaches, bird life, a garden are all more 
appealing to children than to us because 
they are more closely a part of the life 
of the senses in which a young child lives 
and grows. This month we might take 
stock of the nature experiences possible 
in our special school locality; the city 
school may have to utilize parks and mu- 
seums; the country school may have to 
renew an interest in a familiar environ- 
ment, but everywhere we shall somehow 
be able to celebrate the spring. 


Crassscous need new colors and 
decorations in April. The colored black- 
board calendar, a bright poster, a wall 
frieze that the children design, a visiting 
pet, a time each day for hearing or read- 
ing stories and verse about spring, the 
pleasant activity of designing Easter 
cards, are all possible, valuable parts of 
the day’s school work. Special projects 
that correlate with the regular school 
subjects may be undertaken: A center 
of nature-study interest may be arranged 
in the classroom; a simple aquarium 
or herbarium, an artistic arrangement 
of blossoming branches or one flower 
changed daily; a table of picture books 
on nature-study; a collection of mounted 
spring pictures. 

There may be a science project initi- 
ated in which several classes take part; 
an exhibit of science collections, a garden, 
a school fish-pond or lily pool, a collec- 
tion of leaf prints, slides made of various 
nature materials, the construction of a 
simple sun dial, an auditorium program 
of Easter stories and poems or a spring 
play for parents; block prints, designed 
from leaf and flower motifs; collections 


of rocks, shells, seeds, and soil. Someone 


The Editor’s Page 


in the neighborhood may be invited to 
talk on a spring subject to the class, the 
local florist, park commissioner, or Scout 
leader. Classroom museums may be con- 
structed and filled by several groups of 
pupils. The class may study a market 
for the colors, sources, and kinds of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables. 

One or all of these activities will make 
this month an interpretation of the Easter 
thought of real value and permanence in 


childhood. 


on many years Child Dey 
has been celebrated in the month of May. 
We feel that every month and day of 
the school year should carry the thought 
of child health, mental and physical, but 
these periodic renewals of interest are 
important. The May issue of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will have many features of 
value in health teaching. 

Diet has so close a relationship to 
health that the food of the school child 
becomes a classroom consideration. For 
that reason we are privileged in publish- 
ing “Our School-Lunch Project,” by Su- 
perintendent Fred M. Hawley, of the 
Leland, Michigan, schools. Mr. Hawley 
made tests of pupils’ attention and con- 
centration reactions during the morning 
and afternoon sessions, especially in the 
cases of those children who traveled to 
school by bus. Improper lunches were 
found to cause low attention spans in the 
afternoon. How teachers and parents 
solved this problem through balanced 
luncheon menus is told by Mr. Hawley. 

“Educating the Whole Child” by Ed- 
win B. Floyd, Field Supervisor, Rural 
Education, Connecticut, tells the story of 
equipping and administering a country 
school for the activity program, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon health-teaching. 

Through the winter months a fifth 
grade in a Melrose, Massachusetts, school 
had sustained an interest in bird life 
through their Junior Audubon Club. 
Feeding stations were built and bird seed 
distributed. When in the spring a need 
for a program-subject arose, this study 


of birds served to fill the entertainment 
need. In an article of outdoor, entertain- 
ment and Easter timeliness, “We Gave a 
Bird Puppet Show,” Anne Brown de- 
scribes the project. “The Brown Wood 
Fairy,” a schoolroom play by Leonora 
Sill Ashton, has May Day for its theme. 
The “Tested Schoolroom Helps” for 
May will offer many health-teaching and 
special-activity suggestions. Stories and 
poems with outdoor inspiration will en- 
rich May story-hours. 

One of the most significant features of 
the Kansas City curriculum revision of 
health teaching is an integration of hy- 
giene and good habits in the everyday 
routine of the primary-grade classroom. 
From this important survey our May is- 
sue will include “Health in the Daily 
School Program.” From the rural- and 
village-school curriculum revision of the 
State of New Jersey, we shall publish in 
May. “Switzerland. A Primary-Grade 
Unit.” This geography outline empha- 
sizes farming and dairyland and will 
carry many interesting illustrations from 
Switzerland today. 

Mrs. Steven's articles on the modern 
teaching of reading are proving helpful 
and popular. In the May issue she con- 
tinues her April theme, integrating expe- 
riences in reading with units of work un- 
dertaken on the second- and third-grade 
level. Dr. Wilson will continue answer- 
ing arithmetic questions on the part of 
our readers who have written to him. 
The State of Florida has been conduct- 
ing a curriculum-revision program for 
their elementary schools. In the com- 
pleted revision emphasis is laid on what 
we describe as unit teaching, with a care- 
ful analysis of the educational theory back 
of this method. This analysis of unit devel- 
opment of subject matter from the Flor- 
ida revision has side interest and value. 
Our article, “What Is a Unit of Teach- 
ing?”, clarifies a much-discussed subject. 


Ors May pages of “Art in Child- 
hood” will carry out health - teaching 
themes. Violet Moore Higgins has drawn 
a valuable Community Health Map, on 
which are indicated an athletic field, 
health center, playground, vegetable gar- 
den, and other neighborhood health fac- 
tors. Four designs for health posters and 
one large poster illustrate the importance 
of fresh air, sunshine, exercise and proper 
diet in childhood. There will be a page 
of construction patterns for making toy 
playground apparatus. Cut-paper de- 
signs, a blackboard calendar and hekto- 
graph work-sheets complete an issue of 
real classroom helpfulness. 
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Books for the Month 


Selected by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Tix new books take us all, adults 
and young people, outdoors this month. 
Whether April calls across the threshold 
of the city or the country school, at least 
one fresh nature book should be used as 
guide along the road of spring promise. 
We find publishers’ lists unusually help- 
ful this season for nature study. Some 
of the new books belong in the browsing 
corner, some on the teacher’s reference 
shelf. We may begin with the latter. 

Frances Jenkins Olcott, who has made 
so many contributions to the story hour 
through her collections, gives us true sto- 
ries of natural wonders under the title, 
Our Wonderful World (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $2.50). Because the one hundred 
and thirty stories and articles in her book 
are adapted to children of all the school 
grades, this is an extremely useful refer- 
ence volume. The selections are short 
and treat of plants, trees, stars, flowers, 
rocks, and also the people who have had 
great adventures outdoors. Commander 
Byrd and Amelia Earhart tell of riding 
above the clouds; William Beebe takes us 
beneath the sea; we adventure along the 
trail of jewels with Albert Ramsay; and 
Roy Chapman Andrews acquaints us 
with prehistoric animals. 

The Out-of-Door Book (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00) is another valuable com- 
pilation of nature-study material. The 
good measure of story material it con- 
tains is made up of selections from well- 
known writers. John Burroughs, Henry 
Thoreau, John Ruskin, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and Victor Hugo are included, 
thus combining the opportunity for lite- 
rary appreciation with outdoor interests. 
This is a book to cherish and take away 


with us when summer comes. 


A SMALL book of large implications 
is Carroll Lane Fenton’s Along the Hill 
(Reynal and Hitchcock, $1.25). Holding 
it close, we walk up our favorite hill and 
visualize through its pages of text and 
illustrations, the ancient cities and shores, 
the great glaciers that left their lasting 
mark, and the gradual changes that 
wrought today’s earth contours. The 
book describes with simplicity and scien- 
tific truth the rocks, soils, sands, shells, 
fossils, and other evidences of the hills’ 
indelible record. 


Prosasty no living author is dearer 
to children than Thornton Burgess. His 
unique charm for the story hour is found 
in the friendly, companionable character 


of his nature stories. While the facts he 
uses are important, they are interpreted 
on the child’s own plane of imagination. 
This quality of Mr. Burgess’ story-telling 
art is especially well illustrated in The 
Wishing-Stone Stories (Little, Brown 
and Co., $1.50). 

Tommy is a discontented boy, intro- 
duced to us as he is seated on a big stone 
one summer afternoon at the edge of a 
pasture. As a meadow mouse scampers 
along, Tommy says, “I wish I were that 
mouse!” That very instant his wish 
comes true and the mouse takes Tommy 
on a series of fascinating visits to ac- 
quaint him with the little folk of the 
woods and fields, water, and air. Famil- 
iar and beloved characters are found in 
the stories: Peter Rabbit, Bobby Coon, 
Honker the Goose, and Reddy Fox. 
Tommy learns how it feels to be a bear, 
he understands what an admirable crea- 
ture is Thunderer the Ruffled Grouse, 
and he studies engineering with Paddy 
the Beaver. Harrison Cady’s humorous 
illustrations add much to the book, and 
it is printed in large, clear type for chil- 
dren’s beginning reading. 

A rarely beautiful outdoor book for 
children is Dorothy Lathrop’s Who Goes 
There? (Macmillan, $1.50). A picnic in 
the woods for all small wild animals is 
the theme of the story. Children prepare 
the feast on a small hemlock tree, nuts, 
berries, corn, apples. Then over the 
ground, leaving their tiny footprints, 
come rabbits, chipmunks, a crow, squir- 
rels, and others to enjoy the feast. There 
is only this simple plot; how each guest 
eats, what he eats, and how he feels. 
Then, “as they always did after eating, 
they sat down and washed themselves 
up. 
But Miss Lathrop’s exquisite litho- 
graphs make us feel the softness of fur 
and feathers, see the patterned tracery 
of ferns, branches, and leaves, and hear 
with understanding the conversation of 
these small wild creatures. 

From the opening page with its pic- 
tures of all the animal characters and the 
tracks they made, to the last paragraph, 
we find delight and the peace that comes 
from beauty in this book. We had wor- 
ried somewhat about the flying squirrel 
who was too late for the picnic. “He 
searched far and wide and only found 
one nut that someone had forgotten. But 
he took it back to his hole, and when he 
had eaten it, he tucked his head down, 
curled his tail tightly around him and 


went to sleep once more,” As satisfying 
an end to as completely satisfying a book 
as we know. 


I. Is indeed a privilege that L. Les- 
lie Brooke, creator of Johnny Crow, 
should give another of his chronicles to 
a second generation of boys and girls. 
Johnny Crow’s New Garden (Warne, 
$1.50) has all the charm of the former 
books, intensified if that is possible. The 
familiar animals are the same, quite as 
realistic in drawing and color, and cap- 
able of carrying on the same absurd activ- 
ities. No artist before Mr. Brooke o1 
since has so skilfully combined truth and 
fiction, natural history and the drama of 
childhood. In this new picture book, “the 
Lion has the very same tie on,” “but the 
Bear wore slumber wear.” And “the 
Llamas pyjamas.” The plot hangs on an 
attempted concert in Johnny Crow’s new 
garden and the Weasel’s attack of mea- 
sles. It is essential that every child should 
learn the art of laughter from Johnny 
Crow. 

A new picture book by Mr. Brooke re- 
minds us that his former ones should 
never be crowded from our shelves. 
Johnny Crow’s Party, The Golden Goose 
Book, The House in the Wood, and Ring 
o’ Roses are still obtainable, wise, joyous, 
undying picture books that should be the 
little child’s preface to literature and art 


§ prune days call for poetry in the 
story hour. Children should be encour- 
aged to appreciate and express rhythm 
of words and sound as freely as do the 
birds, but especially in April. Rose Fyle- 
man has made a valuable contribution to 
childhood in her translations, Picture 
Rhymes from Foreign Lands (Stokes, 
$1.00). There are fifty of these folk 
rhymes, many of them humorous, all of 
them new. They are Welch, French, 
Norwegian, Danish, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, Russian, Italian, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Armenian, to review only a part 
of the contents. Reading these verses in 
Miss Fyleman’s sympathetic rendering 
from the originals one realizes anew the 
common speech of all folk survivals 
whether story, poetry or music. From 
the Hebrew we read: 


“An angel came as I lay in bed; 

I will give you wings — the angel said; 

I will give you wings that you may fly 

To the country of Heaven above the sky. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Geography of the Menth. 
Our National Parks 
(Continued from page 9) 


Henry National Park at Baltimore, 
prominent in the War of 1812 and the 
inspiration for Francis Scott Key’s “Star 
Spangled Banner”; Civil War battlefields 
such as Vicksburg in Mississippi, Get- 
tysburg in Pennsylvania, Fredericksburg 
in Virginia, and many others; the Lin- 
coln Museum in Washington and the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 


Wun so many areas of historic and 
pre-historic importance under the super- 
vision of the National Park Service, it 
becomes possible to present much of our 
country’s history from the original 
Indian inhabitants down to recent times 
on the exact sites where occurred great 
events. In the Colonial period, for ex- 
ample, Fort Marion at St. Augustine 
commemorates the Spanish Colonial in- 
fluence. Fort Matanzas, also in Florida, 
includes in its history both French Huge- 
nots and Spanish Conquistadores. The 
story of the dominant English element is 
told at Jamestown and at Yorktown, at 
Wakefield and at Fort Necessity. So the 
thread of America’s story goes, through 
the War for Independence, the slow con- 
quest of the West, the fratricidal Civil 
War. All these are interpreted by the 
Park Service through the historic areas 
it administers. 

In order that these memorials may be 
more than a mere recital of historical 
facts, the historians and museum cura- 
tors are emphasizing visual material to 
supplement lectures and the printed 
word. In the first place, the physical 
surroundings of a historic site, the 
swamps and flats of Jamestown, the hills 
and ravines of a battlefield, constitute at 
once a life-sized museum and a partial 
explanation of why certain events took 
place as they did. Small-scale models of 
an entire area are already in use to pro- 
vide quickly a bird's-eye view of a terrain 
or a situation. Wéith such a model or a 
relief map at hand a lecturer can easily 
point out and make clear the key situa- 
tions and sequences in a course of events. 
Going from the general to the particu- 
lar, a house restored and refurnished to 
its proper period, a military work 
equipped as when used, or a reconstruct- 
ed interior of an eighteenth century 
ship are all visual aids in reviving ac- 
curately the historical atmosphere of a 
period. 

As an example of the attractive mu- 
seum presentation of history without 
the display of actual historical objects 
we may cite the visual presentation at 

i of important phases of 
George Washington's career. One chap- 
ter of the series is entitled “Washington 
as Farmer, 1759-1799." The exhibition 


panel is divided vertically into three 


tiers of maps, pictures and illuminated 
texts. At the top center is a pictorial 
map of the Mount Vernon estate. The 
bottom center has a water-color picture 
of Washington at work on his accounts. 
On either side of this central tier are 
pictorial labels in large letters, descrip- 
tive of such matters as the building of 
the Washington estate, the crops pro- 
duced, the system of labor, farm and 
business activities, social activities and 
recreation, and Washington’s love of the 
land. Some of these texts are presented 
as quotations from Washington’s diaries 
and letters. Such a display, colorful 
and informative, explains interestingly 
not only Washington as a farmer but 
much of the entire plantation system. 


The educational program of the entire 
Park Service, for scenic and scientific, 
as well as for historical and archeological 
parks, is to present the story of the par- 
ticular area and of its particular claims 
to national importance in such a way 
that a child can grasp its meaning. It is 
true that certain historical and archeo- 
logical correlations, certain scientific 
problems in geology and biology are pre- 
sented for the consideration of a mature 
understanding. In some of the western 
parks summer courses are offered in cer- 
tain fields of natural science. A number 
of universities throughout the country 
send groups of students into the parks 
for field study. The emphasis of the 
Park Service educational program re- 
mains, however, on simplicity of pres- 
entation. 

The older parks are for the most part 
prepared to take care of their visitors. 
The more recent creations are still in 
the middle of their programs of develop- 
ing the necessary physical facilities for 
carrying on their educational and rec- 
reational functions. The present pop- 
ularity of the conservation movement 
has done much to foster an interest in 
park work and to provide-necessary labor 
and materials for building trails and pic- 
nic grounds, constructing museums and 
equipment, providing proper forestry 
and landscape treatment, and for doing 
archeological research. The parks and 
monuments are democratic institutions 
of a democratic people. So popular and 
important are they that many states are 
supplementing with their own state park 
systems the efforts of the national gov- 
ernment to make available to everyone 


such educational and recreational oppor- 


tunities. 

The knowledge to be gained in these 
parks is not usually the kind acquired in 
schools and textbooks. The city dweller 
in the parks has the opportunity to learn, 
under the guidance of trained ranger 
naturalists, a knowledge of plants and 
animals that his pioneer predecessors 
knew almost as second nature. The for- 


est and the campfire are too recent a 
part of our national tradition not to 
appeal to every American. 


Current Trends 


im Kindergarten Stories 
and Verse 


(Continued from page 11) 


there is a decided conflict in opinion as 
to the wisdom of always using verse with 
a metrical and rhymed pattern at the 
expense of verse that is freer in type; 
verse whose rhythm comes in its 
cadenced phrases rather than in a bal- 
anced rhythmic pattern and whose 
imagery is accordingly unfettered in ex- 
pression. Dorothy Baruch is a frontier 
contributor to the freer, cadenced verse; 
her two recent books I Like Machinery 
and I Like Animals are examples. 

Whatever we may think of cadenced 
verse as a substitute for a more decided 
pattern, freer verse is the child's easiest 
form of expression when he comes to 
the period in his individual development 
where he desires to create verse. Hilda 
Conkling’s verses exemplify this fact as 
many of them were written at the age 
we are now considering. Poetry’s imag- 
ery and meaning is often lost when 
rhymes and sing-song verse only are in 
use. Poetry invites lingering over the 
beauty or suggestiveness of a spoken 
word to what is behind it. Such lin- 
gering can be either cut short or lost 
by the invitation of the movement of 
rhythmic pattern; can be killed in the 
demand for rhyme. 


Ix our series of reports on the use 
of verse in the kindergarten and of verse 
that more nearly approaches poetry than 
the rhyme or jingle, there was an over- 
whelming current choice for verse with 
a metrical and rhythmic pattern. The 
poets most often named were Tippett, 
Milne, Fyleman and Aldis. From Tip- 
pett, The Green Bus, The Train, The 
Ferry, and I Go A-Travelling were fa- 
vorites. From Milne, Hoppity, Happi- 
ness, Puppy and I, In the Fashion and 
Market Square. From Aldis, Hiding, 
Singing, The Gold Fish, Clouds. From 
Fyleman, Fairies, Fairies and Chimneys, 
A Fairy Went A-Marketing, The Game, 
The Balloon Man and Mice were among 
the popular choices. 

To the group of verse of favorite poets 
at the kindergarten level were added de 
la Mare’s The Cupboard, Vachel Lind- 
say's The Little Turtle, Rossetti's Brown 
and Furry and Morley’s Animal Crack- 
ers. Some of Marie Louise Allen’s nurs- 
ery-school verses were chosen, The Mit- 
ten Song, The Zipper Suit, and Foot- 
Note. 

There is today a very rich background 
out of which to choose verse for kinder- 
garten children. From the rhymes and 
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jingles of Mother Goose to more recent- 
ly written rhymes and nonsense verse; 
through childlike bits of verse, poetic 
either in thé music of their motion, or 
their rhythmic flow; in the beauty or 
clarity of their imagery or again in their 
invitation to pause for fuller enjoyment 
and to mull over meaning step by step, 
the beginning of a love of true poetry 
is made possible. A rich heritage is chil- 
dren’s for your asking or for mine. We 
should choose wisely out of the wealth 
available and with high standards. Lest 
our choices fail in the service they may 
render to children, we should remember 
always that leisure is necessary for poetic 
appreciation. 

Current practice in the use of verse 
is very challenging. Its field is as rich 
as its promise. Poetry is an overflow from 
“a quickening of the soul of man.” It 
leads back into a deeper quickening. It is 
from the soul of man that all beautiful 
things arise. Poetry, with art and music, 
belongs to what Dr. Overstreet has called 
“the beautifulnesses of life.” 


Sand Play with a Purpose 
(Continued from page 13) 


Black Sambo,” “The Three Little Pigs,” 
“Cinderella,” and the dozens of other 
stories which are the delight of small 
children are readily adapted to sand 
table decorating and modeling. 


Mother Goose cannot be overlooked. 
“The Old Woman in the Shoe” is fre- 
quently portrayed. A large shoe forms 
the back drop of the sand table. The 
Old Woman (a large doll) sits at the 
door. Dozens of children play around 
the yard which can be made a model 
playground with swimming pool, swings, 
slides, see-saws and ball-diamond, all 
filled with boy and girl dolls. 

“The Crooked Sixpence” may be clev- 
erly portrayed. In one corner of the 
sand table the stile is built, over which 
the pig will not jump. Then each of 
the parts of the jingle are illustrated in 
order until in the far corner is the Old 
Woman at the brook getting a drink for 
the farmers. Any of the Mother Goose 
rhymes may be used as themes. 


Sinv modeling proper occupies a 
place of its own. The sand must be kept 
wet continuously, and after being mod- 
eled great care must be taken that in 
sprinkling the model, the sand particles 
are not washed away. Simple animals 
in relief should be started first. Any 
subject may be used which does not 
have too much detail. One playground 
colored their models with cold water 
calsomine. The brilliant colors were 
very effective. A United States flag was 
modeled and colored, the map of the 
United States was made in relief, and 
perhaps the most striking of all was an 


Indian head modeled with a complete 
headdress, colored. The beginners’ class 
had traced and colored small Indian 
heads; one of the older girls on the play- 
ground enlarged it for the sand table, 
which the children followed in modeling. 
Each feather was a different color. The 
bronze face, surrounded by the colorful 
headdress against the dull gray back- 
ground, was very effective. 

The value of sand modeling with a 
purpose cannot be overestimated. The 
children receive the motivation that is 
needed to develop constructive play. In- 
terest in other countries and affairs, in 
handcraft, and “making things” is 
aroused. The initiative of the children 
is developed to such an extent that each 
day they will bring in new ideas, odds 
and ends of “props” which they have 
at home, and new patterns which they 
think will enhance the beauty of their 
sand box. 


Second Grade Reading Tests 
(Continued from page 18) 


test, thus encouraging the child to com- 
pete, not with others, but with himself. 
The important thing is not who is doing 
the best work but who is improving the 
most. Those who are doing exceptionally 
well and standing high on tests regularly 
are advised to put their extra time on 
other work in which they are not doing 
so well. 
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We strive for perfect comprehension 
and do not sacrifice thought for speed 
but those who attain 80% or 90% com- 
prehension and whose rate is very low, 
say less than 60 words a minute at the 
middle of the year, will be given train- 
ing for increasing their rate. We have 
set as the normal or. average rate of si- 
lent reading 70 to 79 words a minute 
for the beginning of the second year, 
go to 99 at the middle of the year, and 
120 by the end of the year. It is not to 
be expected that all pupils will progress 
at the same rate, nor will all attain the 
same goal. The teacher recognizes in- 
dividual differences here. 


I. MAKING informal reading tests 
the teacher should keep in mind the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The entire assignment must be 
read by all pupils when tested for both 
rate and comprehension. 

2. Subject matter should be unfam- 
iliar to children, but on their grade level 
and based upon a scientifically deter- 
mined vocabulary. 

3. Test questions should be on im- 
portant points of a story, not on minute 
details. 

4. Questions must have only one cor- 
rect answer. 

5. All multiple-choice answers should 
be plausible, in order to test comprehen- 
sion. 

6. Multiple-choice answers should be 
similar; e.g. all nouns, all verbs, or all 
adjectives. 


Spring Nature Study for 
the Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 20) 


er food, clean water, clean sleeping quar- 
ters, etc. They notice the proper care 
given the pet family by the owner. Ap- 
ply the above to the care of children by 
their parents. 


Study of Birds 
Child accompanies class on a walk to the 
school gardens or a neighbor's garden 
where trees and shrubs are growing, to 
observe if possible a robin, English spar- 
row, goldfinch, and humming bird. 


Scatter some bread crumbs under the 
trees and bushes and stand at a distance 
quietly watching. 

On the walk, watch especially the Eng- 
lish sparrows. They will be carrying 
feathers, straw, string at this time. Find 
out where they are carrying these arti- 
cles. Find the nests. Look into one if 
possible to see eggs and young. 

If there are flowering plants or vines 
in the garden, listen for the hum of the 
humming bird’s wings and then find out 
from what flower it is getting the nectar 
and insects. 

Can the wings be seen? Why not? 
Does it light on a branch of the flower 


when it gets the nectar? What part of 
its body has the brightest feathers? When 
can you see them best? Humming birds 
go to nasturtium and sweet pea blossoms 
just as do bees and butterflies. 

Notice robins on the ground digging 
their bills into the earth for worms. No- 
tice their reddish-brown breast and the 
way they stand. Notice how they run 
for short distances. 

Notice the yellow and green colors of 
the goldfinch. Notice the difference in 
size compared to the robin, humming 
bird, and English sparrow. 

Notice how the goldfinch gets the seeds 
from the dandelion and thistle heads. 
Listen for the sweet call of the goldfinch 
to his friends. 

Tell how one may invite bird friends 
to the garden by providing shallow dishes 
of water placed in a location out of 
danger from cats; also by throwing out 
crumbs of bread. 

Give some knowledge of how birds 
help in the garden and orchard and in 
the fields. 

Knowledge of how to make a simple 
bird house to be placed in the garden in 
the early spring. 

If there is a canary in the kindergar- 
ten, the teacher calls attention to the 
difference between the wild birds and the 
tame birds in regard to the above facts. 

In connection with the work with 
birds, the teacher may have puzzle games 
in which bird calls are played on the 
piano and the child matches with the 
proper bird, and vice versa. 


Visit gardens and parks. 
Look at pictures. 


Study of Insect Life 


Child takes a walk and observes 
brightly-colored butterflies. 


The children discuss the points they 
observe during the walk: 


1. The kinds they discovered; mon- 
arch, swallow-tail. 

2. Colors. 

3. How they light on flowers. 

4. How they soar in the breeze. 

5. Discuss what the insects find in 
flowers. 

6. Discourage attempts to chase and 
catch butterflies. 


Child takes a walk to observe bees. 


1. How they light on flowers and how 
they disappear within deep flowers. 

2. Listen to the buzzing. 

3. Compare the size and color of bees 
with butterflies. 

4. Have some child bring some honey 
to school. Let each child see and taste it. 
Teacher tells the children where the hon- 
ey comes from. Let some child suck honey 
out of a nasturtium nectar tube. Com- 
pare with bee’s honey and tell class 
whether it is the same in taste. 


Exeursions and the 


Activity Program 


(Continued from page 22) 
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Answering Your 
Arithmetie Questions 
(Continued from page 23) 


7 +3 has not been taught, and so on. The 
evident conclusion is that in the first 
teaching of addition the author should 
indicate how adding is to be done, up or 
down, and that this direction should be 
followed while the child is learning his 
combinations. Otherise he will be at 
tempting combinations not taught and 
will, in self-defense, use counting as his 
way out. 

After addition has been completely 
mastered, the adding may be in either di- 
rection, but as a matter of fact one di- 
rection would be used for checking. So, 
in the later stages of the work, the cor- 
rect answer to our question, “Shall we 
add up or down?” is: “In both direc- 
tions, the second time over for checking.” 

Note: Further arithmetic questions will be 


answered in an early issue of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. 


Peter Augustus 
and the Easter Hare > 
(Continued from page 38) 


finally succeeding in capturing a girl and 
Spraying her with water, which he car- 
ries in a small tulle-covered bottle. Each 
girl presents her victim with a red egg 
and pins flowers in his hat or ’on 
his vest. Then boys and girls dance a 
few steps of the “Czardas.”’ In the dis- 
tance the Easter church bells ring. Boys 
and girls go off stage, two by two, the 
boys proudly exhibiting the eggs they 


have won.) 
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Peter Aucustus (claps his hands 
and skips a few steps in rhythm to the 
music.): Oh, Mr. Hare, that was so 
b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l! Do show me more. 

EAsTER Hare (solemnly waves his 
magic wand. Again the stage dims mo- 
mentarily. In the distance are heard the 
strains of “The Green Grove,” which 
continue as the EASTER HARE speaks): 
Peter Augustus, I take you now to Po- 
land. It is in the springtime. Boys and 
girls gather green boughs in the forests. 
With bright ribbons and colored egg 
shells they deck them out. Then, singing 
the song you shall hear, the children, go 
from door to door in the village, begging 
for gifts of eggs and cakes. A twig of 
green they leave at homes which give 
them presents, for such dwellings, they 
say, shall be doubly blessed by the spirit 
of the new-born spring. 


(Eagerly PETER AuGustus shades his 
eyes and looks toward the left, where the 
sound of laughter and voices is heard. 
The Polish boys and girls trip across the 
meadow, holding hands. They break 
ranks and quickly gather boughs, which 
they trim as gaily as miniature Christmas 
trees. Waving the boughs aloft, the chil- 
dren sing and move in rhythm to the old 
Polish spring song, ‘““The Green Grove.” 
As the PoLisH CHILDREN trip off stage, 
PETER AUGUSTUS and the EASTER HARE 
imitate them with joyous, exaggerated 
steps. ) 

EASTER Hare (wriggles his ears and 
capers delightedly ): Bravo! Bravo! Those 
children know how to sing. 


PETER AUGUSTUS (jumps up and 
down excitedly): And their eggs, Mr. 
Hare, their eggs! What will those chil- 
dren do with their eggs? 


EASTER HARE (sniffs in a superior 
way): Do with them, silly lad! Why, 
they'll collect enough eggs for a regular 
feast. (He turns a somersault of joy and 
then waves his wand.) But here we are 
in Germany, Peter Augustus. (He holds 
out his long ear as if listening.) I hear 
the children singing in the woods. They 
were up early this morning, those rosy- 
cheeked youngsters. They have gone to 
gather wild flowers to twine around the 
old well. And the eggs, the pretty eggs! 
(Excitedly the EasTER HARE jumps up 
and down.) You'll see the eggs, Peter 
Augustus. They will be placed among 
the flowers, so the corn may grow tall 
and the orchard trees bear sweet fruit. 


(In the distance comes the sound of 
joyous children’s voices singing any fam- 
iliar German folksong. Boys and girls 
enter the meadow in procession. The 
boys carry baskets of eggs and the girls 
armsful and apronsful of blossoms. The 
procession circles the stage and then goes 
to the well. Carefully the boys clear 
away sticks and stones, while the girls 
weave garlands of flowers. Singing the 
words of “Twining the Wreath.” As the 


procession dances off stage, the EASTER 
Hare seizes PETER AuGusTus by the 
hands and dances a few of the steps 
with him.) 

PETER AucGustus (breathless and 
laughing): Oh, that was the prettiest 
dance I’ve seen, Mr. Hare. And doesn’t 
the well look gay? 


EasTER Hare (stalks about, proudly 
regarding the eggs): Gay, lad, that it is! 
Every egg where it shows up best — red, 
yellow, green, purple, blue! Those chil- 
dren know what to do with their eggs. 
But wait, Peter Augustus, you've more 
to see. (He waves his wand vigorously.) 
Shut your eyes. I'm taking you to a 
country where the lads and girls wear 
such bright clothes you can’t tell them 
from flowers! 


PETER AuGustTus (shuts his eyes obe- 
diently): When may I look, Mr. Hare? 


EasTER Hare (gaily): When I say 
three. One-two-three — there! 


PETER AucGustus (As he opens his 
eyes, the Czechoslovak boys are entering 
in mischievous groups of three and four. 
The boys go to the back of the meadow, 
where they select willow switches. These 
they plait and ornament at the ends with 
long streamers of colored ribbons. PETER 
AvuGustTus speaks eagerly.): Oh-oh-oh, 
what are those boys doing with those 
pretty switches? 


EASTER Hare (chuckles and hops 
about, pleased): You'll see, you'll see, 
Peter Augustus. It’s an old, old custom 
in Czechoslovakia for all the village boys 
to make switches on Easter Monday. 


PETER AuGuUSTUS (wonderingly): 
Switches! But what for, Mr. Hare? 


EASTER HARE (winks knowingly): 
Why, to switch the girls, to be sure — 
so they won't get lazy, they say. And the 
girls, bless their hearts, they don’t seem 
to care. They have to give an Easter egg 
to every lad who lands a smack. But 
hush, you'll see. Here come the girls. 


(Singing in the distance. The girls 
sing the first verse of the “Rada Song.” 
The boys answer spiritedly with the sec- 
ond verse. This continues until all the 
girls have gathered in the meadow. They 
carry little baskets of eggs. A wild chase 
ensues. Each boy tries to switch a girl. 
Every time he is successful, he receives 
an egg from his victim. Laughing and 
breathless, all the boys and girls end with 
the “Kdca,” in “Rhythms and Dances 
for Elementary Schools.” ) 


PETER AuGustTus (claps his hands 
gleefully): Oh, Mr. Hare, that was the 
most fun of all! 


EAsTER Hare (mysteriously): Don’t 
be too sure, the best is coming, Peter 
Augustus. You're going home now. 


Peter Aucustus (almost crying): 
Oh, please don’t take me away from all 


these boys and girls of other lands. Can’t 
we bring them, too, Mr. Hare? 


EASTER Hare (teasingly, he pinches 
the little boy’s cheek): Well, maybe we 
can, if you are willing to think I’m real, 
Peter Augustus. 


PETER AUGUSTUS (jumping up and 
down): Real! Of course, you're real to 
me now, Mr. Hare. You're the realest 
person I've ever known, and the nicest, 
too. (Impulsively, he rushes toward the 
EASTER Hare and hugs him. Vigorously, 
the EASTER HarRE waves his wand. From 
all sides the AMERICAN CHILDREN come 
running toward PETER AUGUSTUS and 
the EASTER Hare. Joining hands, they 
dance around them to the music of “The 
Muffin Man.” Again the EASTER HARE 
waves his wand. This time the Hun- 
GARIAN CHILDREN come running in. The 
circle widens to admit the newcomers. 
Each time the HARE waves his magic 
wand another group of children appears 
and joins the dance. As PETER AUGUS- 
Tus and the EASTER HARE clap in rhy- 
thm to the music, all the children sing.) 


ALL THE CHILDREN (to the tune of 
“The Muffin Man”): 


Oh, have you seen the Easter Hare, the 
Easter Hare, the Easter Hare? 

Oh, have you seen the Easter Hare 
that lives in Every Land, O! 

Oh, yes, I’ve seen the Easter Hare, the 
Easter Hare, the Easter Hare, 

Oh, yes, I've seen the Easter Hare, 
that lives in Every Land, O! 


(During the dance the LITTLE Hares 
hop nearer and nearer, toward the chil- 
dren. Each Hare carries a basket of 
colored eggs. Suddenly, the Hares join 
hands and gleefully dance about the 
moving circle, but in the opposite di- 
rection. ) 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 42) 


At the pond were the turtles, sunning 
themselves on a log and little fish and 
tadpoles swimming about. A tiny water- 
fall trickled by. 

Not far beyond was the farm with 
chickens, pigs and cows. In the spring 
the farmer was ploughing the ground 
and in June cutting the grass. In the fall 
there were the haystacks. 

Many of the things seen suggested sto- 
ries from books or led to the creating of 
stories. Picture books the children 
brought were placed on a shelf for the 
children to enjoy. These led to a readi- 
ness and eagerness for reading. 

Thus both indoors and outdoors, many 
materials that cost not one cent were 


found available, enriching childhood. 


ANNIE DUNNING, 
Chatham Center, N. Y. 
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Coming Conferences 


A MERICAN Federation of Arts. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention 
is to be held in Washington, D. C., May 
13, 14 and 15. 


National Conference of Social Work. 


The 1936 conference is to be held in 
Atlantic City, May 24 to 30, instead of 
in Washington as was first expected. 


New Education Fellowship. 


The seventh World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, which is to 
be held at Cheltenham, England, July 31 
to August 14, 1936, will celebrate the 
twenty-first anniversary of the founding 
of the Fellowship. There will be a lec- 
ture each evening on some subject which 
will be discussed at symposiums the next 
day. Study courses and demonstrations 
will also be arranged. 


Pupil’s Progress Reports 


WY anc in School Life on this im- 
portant subject, Mary Dabney Davis, 
U. S. Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten- 
Primary Education says: 

“Marked contrasts between report 
cards constructed from 1932 to 1935 and 
those in use before 1930 are revealed by 


even a cursory examination. Cards of 


1935 are larger in size than those used 
before 1930; they contain more explana- 
tory material for the progress rated or 
there is more vacant space left under 
captions for teachers’ comments; and 
many cards are accompanied by supple- 
mentary diagnostic records and by intro- 
ductory or explanatory letters addressed 
to parents. Furthermore, instead of the 
tendency apparent in 1930 for most of 
the newer cards to be designed for small- 
grade groups, the practice in 1935 seems 
about divided between having several 
cards for small groups of grades and 
having one card for all the elementary 
schools. The general card is usually so 
arranged that a report can be adapted to 
the curriculum goals in any of the grades. 
Another contrast that is evident is the 
predominant elimination in 1935 of nu- 
merical rating symbols and the substitu- 
tion of symbols or phrases designating 
degrees of success in the pupils’ work. 


“In one form or another, explana- 
tion of school objectives to the parents 
through the medium of the report card 
is used in many school systems. In en- 
couraging parents to visit the schools, 
South Pasadena lists eight “Reasons Par- 
ents Should Visit Schools” and points 
out nine items under a heading “What 
to Observe.” These last items range from 
the sanitary condition of the buildings to 
the size of classes and the extent to 


which children participate in the school’s 


activities. 


“Achievement in subject matter is 
rated for all the elementary grades. 
There is a general tendency to group the 
studies of geography, history and science 
under a heading of ‘Social Studies’ or 
‘Social Science.’ There is also a tend- 
ency to break down the rating for a 
single subject into specific achievements. 
For example, the Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, Report of Reading Progress is rated 
as follows: Gets thoughts for himself 
(silent reading) ; gives thoughts to others 
(oral reading); gets new words; reads 
silently without pointing and moving lips; 
reads because interested; reads to the 
point; appreciates good literature. 

“Seventy-six cities using the ‘behavior’ 
type of reports sent cards covering the 
whole elementary school. Of these 76 
cities, 33 use 1 card for all grades; 31 
use 2 cards, usually dividing the grade 
group at the third or fourth grade; 9 
use three cards for 3 grade groups (most 
of these cities include the seventh and 
eighth grades in the elementary school) ; 
and 3 cities use 4 cards. Half of the 
cities using but one card for all grades 
allow for adjustments of the rating plan 
to meet the needs of the individual 
grades. When more than one card is 
used, the subject matter, skills, and be- 
haviors are in terms adapted to the grade 
objectives. By comparing the cards the 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 


EAGLE 
NEW YORK A = 


FAGLE ALPHA 245 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


that ever-so-important first step in writ- 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 


the first step in writing, followed 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly for the fir ep in writing, fo 


extra large diameter of wood and its harder lend as being nearer in size to by PRACTICE .as a step-down to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


large, soft lead. © the regular size pencil. 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


EAGLE PRACTICE 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 
a EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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uninitiated person should be able to get 
a pretty clear notion of how children 
learn and what the schools expect of 
them at different age levels. It is evident, 
however, that this is one element in the 
cards that could bear more study.” 


Teachers in Group Stady 


© Arron, Kansas, a small city 
school system, has adopted a new pro- 
cedure in holding teachers’ meetings. 
Teachers participate in policy making. A 
central committee was selected to create 
a permanent organization, to draw up a 
calendar, and to arrange for study topics. 
The organization is called “The Stafford 
City Teachers’ Association” and meets 
two evenings each month. A one-mill 
assessment on the wages of each teacher 
is matched by the school board to finance 
research, out of town speakers, and in- 
cidental expenses. 


Committees will carry on research 
work on such educational problems as: 
The validity and degree of reliance upon 
objective tests, a sound extra-curriculum 
program of our school, practical use of 
radio and visual education in our school, 
grades and promotions, a fair and pro- 
fessional manner for the selection of 
teachers, a salary schedule. 


The purpose of the Stafford Teachers’ 
Association is to encourage co-operation 
in the school system, develop professional 
growth and research, and promote social 
activity among its members. 


Periodicals We Need 


A NEw publication, the Educational 
Digest, has recently been issued. It is 
a magazine containing condensations of 
noteworthy articles taken from the lead- 
ing professional and lay publications. Its 
editorial advisory board is made up of 
eighteen prominent educators of the na- 
tion. A survey of 20,000 educators, 
made before publication, disclosed a uni- 
versal interest in such a magazine. The 
Educational Digest is of the popular 
small size which fits into the coat pocket 
without folding. The editorial offices are 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A new bi-monthly journal, Educa- 
tional Abstracts, has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception in the teaching world. It 
will provide abstracts of current material 
of educational interest in books, periodi- 
cals, and monographs and through it, 
members of the profession may keep 
abreast of the constant flow of educa- 
tional literature. Offices are at 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


A New Oregon Trail 
trails will lead to Portland next 


summer for the seventy-fourth annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association. Not only Portland, but the 
entire Pacific Northwest will play host 
to the thousands of teachers who will 
make their way westward by train, bus, 
and automobile for the meeting. 


The convention will open with a ves- 
per service on Sunday afternoon, June 
28. General sessions, department meet- 
ings, representative assemblies, important 
committee meetings, and other conven- 
tion activities will be carried on through 
Thursday night, July 2. 


Portland is the capital of a vacation 
wonderland and enjoys a cool, bracing 
climate. Travel arrangements will in- 
clude generous railroad rates which will 
allow ample time and low prices for 
tours to other sections of the Pacific 
coast and for visitation of national parks. 
Automobile travel will be pleasant and 
economical for many. Some will wish to 
stay for several weeks to take advantage 
of the summer school courses in that sec- 
tion of the country. Those wishing in- 
formation on vacation opportunities in 
that part may write to the Portland 


How to make all block building effective and truly educational is told in this book... 


The most complete work of its kind ever published, 240 pages, 1'79 diagrams of block projects, 
139 illustrations of completed work — with detailed directions for every step in construction. A 
book that will help you to place block building on a scientific educational plane in your schoolroom 
and intelligently correlate it with other studies. 
Whether you use smell table blocks or the large floor blocks, this unusual book, covering every 
phase of block building, will aid you in attaining real results from this occupation. 
Printed on strong, heavy paper, and durably bound in Buckram Cloth. Size 7 x 91/4. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Block 
Building 


A Practical Guide for 
Mothers and 
Teachers 


By 
MARGARET A. TRACE 


Price 
$2.00 
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SUMMER CAMP DAYS ARE HAPPY DAYS 


Do Parents Ask You 
to Recommend Camps 


CARRS ANG OSS 
for Their Boys and Girls? 


You appreciate how much a summer at a good camp 
can do for a boy or girl. 


For nearly a quarter of a century, St. Nicholas, “Amer- 
ica’s best-loved magazine for boys and girls,” has helped 
parents and teachers find the best camp. 


Mr. Deshon, director of the St. Nicholas Camp Service, 
has visited hundreds of the better camps and will give his 
personal attention to your inquiry. Fill out attached cou- 
pon, or write in detail of the child’s individuality and 
what you wish a camp to accomplish. The more you tell 
us, the better we can help you. 


There is no charge for this service. 


1. Swimming is well guarded at Camp Jayson. 


Richard Deshon, “St. Nicholas” Camp Service, Am. C.h3 2. The Camp Minnetoska Water Front. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


en i i igh a moun- 
Please recommend, without obligation on my part, summer camps for boys, name, 3 Camp Farwell girls returning from a night on 


tain. 


4. The Camp Mon-O-Moy Council Ring. 
5. The Wide Open Spaces at Valley View Ranch. 

Camp fee [) $350 or more [] $275-$325 () $250 or less. 6. Crafts at Broadview Camp. 
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Chamber of Commerce for a folder de Books for the Month The freshest of all 
scribing them. (Continued from page 49) For the steps and gates. 
Have you made your hotel reserva- My beautiful angel flew away, 


tion? If not, do so at once. Requests ye came not again by night or day; VF pemap ee a house 
. E. Clackamas Street, ‘noe waln hazels 
31 And he has forgotten to send the wings. Reich the 
And from the Arabian, we share with 
“Little Girl” this happy dream: I will build you a house, 
Traveling Exhibit of “TI will build you a house a res 
Children’s Paintings If you do not cry, 
A house, little girl, — 
Tue Associated Experimental As tall as the sky. 


Schools have released to the Progressive Laura E. Richards’ collection of verses 
Education Association the Exhibit of I will build you a house for children, Merry Go Round (Apple- 
North American Children’s Paintings Of golden dates, ton-Century, $1.50) belongs also in these 
consisting of more than three hundred 

examples of children’s art from Canada, 
Mexico, and various parts of the United 
States. This collection will now become 
a traveling exhibit and will be shown in 
different parts of the country until the 
end of the school year. Requests for the 
exhibit have already come from a num- 
ber of groups throughout the United 
States. The traveling schedule is made up 
at the Headquarters of the Association. 
Those desiring to exhibit the collection In making this training course possible by 


in schools or other suitable buildings in oa ea correspondence Helen Randle has achieved the highest success in her 
their communities should write immedi- eaemery AMINO, Lecrurer career as an authority on child-training. 


YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THE CHILD 


You can help him with his problems and insure his 
making a useful citizen, a success in life. 


HELEN RANDLE’S COURSE 
Child Training and Correct Feeding 


fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, practical home-study course on 
the care and training of the child. Beautifully illustrated in ten lessons, 


a this course is a boon to teachers, parents, guardians, and all those with the 
HELEN RANDLE welfare of the child at heart. 
Ss 


ately to Frederick L. Redefer, Executive © Send Red _— to ge! postage for free booklet giving 
elen Randle Professional School of Psychology an i rainin 
Cae 310 W. goth Street, New York 1000 Sunset Drive ’ Askeville. N. C. . 
ity. 


It’s Let the Children Make These 
Delightful Little Toys with 


vs SPONGEX 


COLORFUL 


Something en- 

tirely new, pro- 

It’s viding a creative 

DIFFERENT seat work me- 

ee | dium, which 

is both fasci- 

PYRAMID PEG BOARD nating and in- 


structive. 
Something entirely different in Peg Boards, made in 


eight tiers, graduating in size from 644 inches square 


at the base to 1% inches square at the top. Each tier SPONGEX is a three-dimensional material in bright 

is provided with holes into which the pegs may be colors. It cuts easily with sciss rs, and is easily joined with 

inserted, and is enameled in a different color; pegs of rubber cement. It involves construction work of the most 
: di " Col - Black. Red. O apes type, teaching color and form, and encour the 

AFG: DIACK, ed, Tange, child’s creative instincts to make something really useful. 

Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet and Buff. Packed in Use SPONGEX in your school. It is eeonomical—a 10-lb. 

strong box. box costs only $1.50—sufficient for an entire class of 30 

PRICE, EACH, $1.50 


pupils. 
Son will be pleasantly surprised to see what really attrac- 
MAILING WEIGHT, 4 LBS. 


tive toys and articles your children can make with a box of 
Spongex. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Write for free, Mustrated circular. 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. The Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 
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“HELPING MOTHER” 


A Photograph 
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spring days. In her introduction to the 
book, Margaret Widdemer, the poet, 
says, “She writes with the nearly lost 
background of wide, lightly carried Vic- 
torian culture, in the vein of the great 
Victorian nonsense writers for children. 
And children do not change. It is good 
to feel that in this book they will be 
given a sound grounding in lively, bril- 
liant nonsense of a sort which our wea- 
rier, less-educated age finds hard to pro- 
duce.” 

In Merry Go Round Mrs. Richards 
offers rhymes, jingles, humorous verse, 
and amusing bits of prose written in her 
eighty-sixth year, but as young as this 
spring month. 


modern school strives to know 
its pupils as individuals. A guidance pro- 
gram, which is the aim of the schools 
today from the first year on, makes use of 
the most reliable instruments available 
for measuring ability and achievement. 
But the very number and variety of these 
instruments has perhaps worked against 
their most constructive use; teachers are 
frightened away from the use of educa- 
tional measurement instead of being at- 
tracted to it. Since the use of tests for 
individual diagnosis and remedial help 
has become in recent years increasingly 
important, such a book as this one was 
needed, 


Testing and the Uses of Test Results, 
by Edward A. Lincoln and Linwood L. 
Workman (Macmillan, $2.00), is an in- 
troductory and elementary text, but tech- 
nical and comprehensive enough to give 
any student in training or teacher in the 
field a real understanding of the many 
phases of testing and the values of the 
results. It traces the history of the test- 
ing movement, explains the nature and 
uses of standard tests, outlines testing 
projects of various kinds in their relation 
to remedial and diagnostic uses, describes 
the preparation of new-type testing ma- 
terials and gives standard tests for mod- 
ern educational practices. 

A helpful appendix to the book offers 
further statistical methods, gives a bibli- 
ography of tests for different uses and a 
dictionary of the terms used in measure- 
ment and statistics. Not only will this 
text lead into a wider diagnosis of the 
child as related to the learning process, 
but it should help us toward a better un- 
derstanding of the problems involved. 


We have needed a clear, concise, and 
simply-written study of the theory and 
practice of nursery education. Such a 
book is Nursery Education, by William 
E. Blatz (Morrow, $3.50). The contents 
are derived from ten years’ experience in 
the training of teachers for the preschool 
field and in the enrichment of the par- 
ent-education program in St. George's 


School for Child Study, The University 
of Toronto, Canada. The suggestions as 
to nursery-school procedure have been 
found satisfactory there by the empirical 
test of use in a modern nursery center, in 
its clinic, and in the home. 

Nursery Education is divided into 
four major sections: Routine, Work and 
Play Habits, Social Adjustment of the 


WE HAVE represented the Mmton Brap- 


LEY Company in above territory for over a 
quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog ‘‘A,”’ listing the com- 

plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 


and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send ordersfor Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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from different types of Chinese life 
in their picturesque native attire. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 


8302 Contains eight sheets of typ- 
ical Japanese characters and objects, 
native trees, houses, animals, etc. 


Price, each, $0.60 postpaid 


. Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. The fin- 
ished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set con- 
tains eight sheets of designs and suggestions for coloring. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stop at the 


~LORRAINE 
HOTEL~ 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


e Convenient 
e Fire-proof Garage on premises 


e Excellent Food at reasonable 


Rooms with bath $2.50 


When In 


prices 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field —_ United States 


ROCKY MT IT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers’ in the West. 1906. 
We Enroll Only and College G 

Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, “Hew ten to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c¢ to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enroliment ecard and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL 
50th Year Oo F 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


, Literature and Art — 
July 81. 2-week special courses — June 819 and July 6-17. 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 


For Complete Information 
Box 612-D Evanston, Illinois 


HERS COLE 
rgarten- 
Located in Central Chicago on the veg Front 
arten, Puteeery> Nursery Schools. Accredited, two, three and four year degree 
40th year. Fine Equipment. Summer School, June 22-Aug. 1. 
ADDRESS REGIST RAR 


Send for Catalog. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


> Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teachi 
and for training children in the hore. mited enrollment Santen Personal sikentien. Supervised od 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
26 Huntington Ave., Room T7 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
A Two or a Three Years’ Course 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Preschool Child, Emotional Adjustment 
of the Preschool Child. There are addi- 
tional chapters on co-operation between 
parents and the school, on the child's 
diet, and on general health rules. 

The theories carefully formulated in 
this book developed in the daily work of 
Dr. Blatz and his staff, but throughout 
the study principles rather than specific 
formule are emphasized. The authors 
stress serenity, understanding, and non- 
interference in the handling of the young 
child. 


Clear, correct meaning and use, with 
the correct spelling and pronunciation of 
a selected vocabulary within the reading 
range of boys and girls are the objectives 
of the attractive new junior Dictionary 
for Boys and Girls (American Book, 
$1.20). The definitions have been re- 
written, the language phrases clarified, 
and the illustrations chosen by a distin- 
guished board of editors who know the 
schools and the needs of elementary- 
grade children. Large pages, a clear type 
face, and simply written instructions for 
using the book add to its value. 

The vocabulary totals 38,500 words se- 
lected on the basis of their occurrence in 
the printed matter which comes most fre- 
quently into children’s hands: school 
readers, histories, arithmetic books, text- 
books in science, industry, travel, and the 
arts, and juvenile magazines having been 
surveyed by the dictionary’s editorial 
staff. Spelling, now a controversial sub- 
ject, has been checked from the most 
authoritative printing-office style books, 
as those of the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the University of 
Chicago Press, and the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

There are more than 1600 pictures, 
modern, interesting to young readers and 
carefully placed where they are needed 
to elucidate a meaning. With attractive 
cloth cover and pictorial end papers, this 
Dictionary for Boys and Girls, bear- 
ing the distinguished Webster imprint, 
should find a wide welcome in home and 
school. 


DO NOT MUTILATE 
YOUR EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINES 


DO NOT CUT OR TEAR THE 
DRAWING PAPER DESIGN 
PAGES IN THIS ISSUE 
Use them as patterns for tracing. 
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N Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimulating 
contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers in 
Kindergarten and Elementary grades — special clinical work in remedial reading. Also cultural 
> 
With thelr pages completa, accumulated 
become a valuable guide and reference library for 
future use. The useful projects you find in your 
magazine today will be just as appropriate another 
term or whenever you wish one or more of them 
for application to illustrate some lesson you wish 
to emphasize. 
the 
cilren color che outline deans in the magazine 
intact for reference and comparison with the work 
inf tive. 
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